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publication of this report were made possible by a grant from the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department of Education. The 
views expressed are those of the authors, and not necessarily those of the 
National Committee. 
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PREFACE 

. \ ' 

In May, 198^, a study team of American .scholars traveled through the 
People's Republic of China for three weeks to examine the state . of reading 
research and instruction Jn Chinese schools and universities. This visit, the' 
first in its field, was "funded by the Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERL) of the U.S. Department . Education, ,and administered by the 
National Committee on U.S. -China Relations. Earlier, in February -March, 1984, 
OERI arid the National Committee played host to a delerjtion of Chinese special- 
ists in primary and secondary, education In the United States, so the May visit 
was a chance both to reciprocate and to further develop this exchange. 

Reading is perhaps the most fundamental aspect of 'education, and the one 
which receives the greatest amount of attention in the first few years- of 
school.. The American study team found, as was to be expected, that as a 
normal phabetic language, written Chinese requires an unusually lortg time to^ 
master, and some Chinese educators expressed concern that their students might 
lag behind students from- other countries in "content" f learn.ing because so much 
time nady to be devoted to language stuay. Hence, there is much experimentation 
in China with different approaches to basic language teaching, and efforts are 
being made to help students learn characters as efficiently as possible. 

* « 

Given trfi s environment, it is appropriate tha threading, research should be a 
major area of Sino-American educational exchange. For Americans-, 1t offe"rs the 
chance to examine how very different Social attitudes, family practices and 
olassroom atmospheres affect the learning abilities of students,, and how.learn- 
ing processes differ, both linguistically and psychologically, for the English 
and Chinese languages. For Chinese, there is the opportunity to find out more 
about the ^atest research on reading and comprehension, and about current 
advances in the application of technology to teaching. 

As^these papers show, members'of the American study team were struck by the 
attention and discipline shown in Chinese classrooms. At a time when many 
American educators are concerned with increasing student motivation and making 
classrooms better places for study, the Chinese experience in this area is worth 
a closer look. Similarly, the rapidly expanding use in .the United States of 
computers as aids in teaching language skills may suggest new directions Yor 
improving language instruction in China. On these and other related topics, the 
value to both sides of such exchanges is apparent. 

Of course, we must proceed with caution in 'trying to draw conclusions from 
these study tours. China and the United States are so different socially', 
politically and linguistically that methods which are effective in one society 
may be quite impractical in the ot.ier. , Yet, is is precisely these differences 
which offer researchers new data for comparative studies, and which allow us to 
see more clearly the roles of various social factors in education. Both coun- 
tries are large and ethnical ly diverse, with a multitude of languages and 
regional accents. Bilingual education is therefore an issue of common concern, 
and further comparative research on policies and practices can benefit all 
parties . 



i i i 



The ultimate purpose of educational research 1s to improve 1£he quality of 
both teaching anJ learning. The • ;isit of the American, study team to China 
showed tnat this goal is scared by many educators 1n both countries. The team's 
report points out Chinese strengths 'and weaknesses irr reading 'education, and 
contrasts these with- American strengths afid weaknesses. Both the Department of 
Education and the National Committee a committed to the strengthening of 
education through exchanges, and 1t is our hope that this approach will help us 
learn from each ufner and improve heading education in both China and the United 
States. 
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INTRODUCTION . 
• . • June Y. Mei ' 



The U.S. Reading Study Team was In China from May 10 to May .31, 1984. ' 
While' three weeks 1s a very brief period for leaVnirj anything about such a 
.Targe and variegated country, ' 1t was nonetheless possible to observe some 
afspects of Chinese education which are almost universal.' Thanks to a highly 
centralized educational -system, curriculum and ' textbooks are standarchzed 
throughout much of the country. Thus, although only a limited number of schools 
and Institutes could be visited, their "experiences are, to some extent, repre- 
sentative of the country as a whole. • - 

The American delegation consisted of eight experts 1n the tiftld of reading 
and a National Committee escort. They were hosted in China by the Central 
Institute of Educational Science Research (CIER), which had sent a delegation to 
the United States less than three months earlier. This visit had gone well, and 
the CIER reciprocated by arranging, an itinerary which met virtually all the 
requests which had been communicated by the American, party before Its arrival. > 
Suggestions whidN^ere brought up during the course of the visit were accepted 
and acted upon, even 1f they were un very short notice. The final Itinerary 
(appended) was therefore highly satisfactory to all members of the study team. 
In matters other than professional activities, the CIER was also unfailingly 
graciotfE^Sightseelng activities were arranged pr»cancelled as requested, and 
every effort was made to give the delegation good houslnVand transportation. 
One especially nice touch was .the gift of a custom-made personal seal for each 
American. - ' + • w 

Two CIER staff members escorted the delegation for the entire duration of 
the visit— Mr. Li ^ Bo, a' research associate who had visited the U.S. with the 
CIER group, and Mr. Fu L1 , a junior researcher working 1n research materials 
acquisitions. As undergraduates, both had majored in English, so they were able 
to communicate readily with all the Americans. In Beijing, Mr. Teng Chun, 'the 
leading member of CIER who headed their delegation in the U.S. and who had 
personally supervised the planning of the itinera'ry, also accompanied the study 
team to many schools and institutes. 

*In accordance with Chinese practice,, he OIER made all arrangements for 
Beijing, where it is based; elsewhere, spei ric arrangements were entrusced to 
branches of the Ministry of Education (MOE) and local education officials. 
Therefore, although the broad outline of the pi art was known 1n advance, it was 
not possible to find out certain details about* the itinerary in other cities 
until the team had actually arrived there. While this added an element of 
uncertainty, ic.did not affect the trip professionally. i 

Readin g in Schools 

Although the delegation's interests covered many aspects of reading in 

Ch.ina, the main focus was on how children learned to read. Hence, a good deal 

of time was spent in visitipg schools, observing classes and talking with 

teachers. Because reading activities must be understood in context, the group's 



inquiries naturally, extended to 'broader questions of the Chinese . educational 
. ^ystem, the role of J the family and the effect of traditional .Chinese culture on 
classroom jfehavi or. Most of the schools visited were "key" or "experimental" 
schools; one\ elementary school in- Beijing, in fact, had hostecf no less a digni- 
tary than Oeng X1ac/f>1ng, and had received. an 1nscrtpt1 from him on the direc- 
tion Chinese education .should take. The only ». «otions were 'the two 
Mongolian-language schoViJs --although these we^e loca' banner which *1s a 

. growing tourist attraction, the schools themselves apparently seldom been 
N» visited by .foreigners, and never before by a study te^m of educators.* 

•* N 

Our reception by school teachers and administrators was always courteous. 
Very occasionally, <m administrator would harp on* the Party's concern for 

• education and its correct ' policies (conveniently omitting the an- 
ti-intellectual ism of the Cultural Revolution), but briefings were usually 
confined to concise, factual presentations about the schools*. Teachers were 
generally very forthcoming "about their successes and shortcomings, and showed a 
genuinf eagerness* to. compare notes and learn from American experiences. Howev- 
er, Chinese elementary school teachers are graduates of normal schools, and only 
have t(ie equivalent of a .specialized senior high school education. Thus, while 
they collect some data on reading errors, etc. and read literature on new 
approaches in teaching, they »dolnot conduct scholarly, research fas it is under- 

* -stood in the West. ' 
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Most research on reading Chinese is concentrated in the. disciplines of 
education, psychology and, to a lesser extent, linguistics. Specific comments 
*on the state of reading research 1n China are contained 1n the reports, py 
individual American delegation member;, but as a general comment, we may note 
that tne sectarianism which is so prevalent in Chinese politics also appears in 
reading education. Reports dwelt at length on* IJie relative merits of the "dif- 
fuse character recognition method," the "concentrated character recognition 
method," ..and the "Pinyln-aided, 'early reading-and-writincf method," but the 
Americans? generally felt that the distinctions between tKese methods were 
outweighed by their similarities. • 

Apparently, only a few Chinese who have recently studied* abroad are famil- 
iar with current reading research in other countries. Thus, when the delegation 
expressed its willingness to give presentations at the CIER, very general topics 
% on education research were preferred over more specific subjects. Again, many 
Chinese researchers seemed unfamiliar with foreign literature in their fields^ 
but this may have been due to their focus on the Chinese language rather than on 
reading, and the assumption that little was being done outside China on reading 
Chinese. 

* 

• One obstacle to developing reading research in China is the attitude that 
when children 'are slow to learn, it is because of a "bad attitude" or lack of 
motivation on their part, rather than the fault of poor or inappropriate teach- 
ing methods. Hence, there is 'little pressure to improve student performance by 
developing a better understanding of the reading process and improving teaching 
(\ techniques. To- some extent, this outlook has been shaped by centuries of 
Confucian teachings about human improvement through learning--the teacher f"S 
presumed to be movally as well as intellectually superior to the* student, and 
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. any suggestion of deficiencies 1n teaching methods would undermine the teachers 
authority. ,7 ^ * 1 ' 4 

Another difficulty 1s, the assumption that because -flan Chinese characters 
are Inherently harder to learn than alphabetic languages, students "naturally" 
take longer to learn to read Qhinese. While^ the difficulty; of characters 1s 
undisputed, there ts nevertheless a distinction between chapter recognition 
'and^comprehenslen of a written passage. Yet, this distinction is^often Woirred 
by Chinese researchers, who sometimes measure %he reading Tevels of students by 
the numbers of characters- learned. i * ^ 

. ChaifTcter' recognition obviously requires ,a great deal of memorization. 
Chinese educators are well aware of the dangers of excessive reliance on rote 
learning, »but there 1s-also a tendency to assume that there must be some*mer1t* 
1n 1t, as It has beerv pse4-ia ediicate the literati for over two thousand years. 
This outlook may, to some extenj;, have discouraged experimentation witfc new 
approaches to reading instruction— the study ceam was told by several school 
administrators that "after all, China has several thousand years' experience 1n 
the teach in^-of^Ctrinese characters," bujt as one American scholar _1n N the team 
later commented, China had several thousand years' experience with one teaching 
method, and this alone doe's hot pnwexthat the one method 1s the best of many. 

Reading Outside Schools 

The reading habits of Chinese adults *was'a subject of considerable Interest 
to many members of the American delegation. Unfortunately; this subject could 
only be explored by a. general survey of people encountered during the trip. 
Whenever possible, Individuals were* interviewed about thejrVeadlng preferences, 
and in Xian, the operator of a streetslde picture-book stall was/ Interviewed 
about his clientele. More often, -Kowever, Information was limited to qualita- 
tive observations, on types of materials read, with no quantification possible. 

One exception lay 1rj. the data provided by the staff of publishing houses, 
who were familiar with circulation figures and relative popularity of -the 
different books they publlshe'd. Although the delegation asked to visit a school 
library and did so, the session was a rather staged one and not a reliable 
Indicator of students' leisure reading habits. Moreover, in most schools, li- 
brar^aterials are issued in conjunction with classroom assignments. Thus, 
they only reflect the. school curriculum and not extracurricular interests. 



Organization of the Report [ 

This report covers some* general 'aspects of Chinese education and family 
structure ps, well as reading 1n particular. This 1s inevitable, as reading 1s 
taught at home as well as in schools. Individual chapters reflect the specific 
scholarly Interests of their authors, and although not every reading-related 
activity observed 1n China is discussed, *t is our hope that this report will 
serve as a fairly comprehensive introduction to reading education and research 
in China. ^ , ^ ' 

Irene Athey's paper ^n student motivation leads off by exploring an aspect 
of Chinese education which greatly struck all members of the American 



delegation. The learning .of Chinese characters requires so mucfi tedious memory 
»zat1on that without considerable d-ksclpHne and motivation, students wbuld have 
difficulty becoming literate as qulcjly as .they » do. This essay^hows f lat while 
9 the„ social value of. education has fluctuated with changes 1\ political J>ne, 
esteem .for literacy and the expectation of Undivided attention it. classrooms- are 
traditional Ideas which can me traded back many centuries. The essay also looks 
at the social cqntfcxt of -education in China, and compares It with that .in the 
United States, particularly ifo tfie case of minorities. • 

7 Paralleling . thris examination of social factors which affect reading educa- 
tion^ Dorothy Strickland's essay on* how family structure and child-rearing 

it practices shape children's receptivity and attitudes. If school .life 1s seen as^| 
.an extension of family life, then teachers' ^particularly at, the lower grades> 
should behave as surrogate parents, providing the same love and care which 
children wpuld also receive at-home. Student behavior 1n the classroom would 
thereWe resemble 1n many ways their home behavior, and learning from a teacher 
should not greatly differ from learning from a parent. Indeed; as Professor 
Strickland notes,- the learning atmosphere in Chinese elementary schools often 

- does remind one of a large happy 'family. Irj addition, her paper gives an 
overview of how Chinese teachers are trained to give reading instruction. 

Isabel Beck continues this examination by analyzing questions of discipline 
in Chinese classrooms. The* trade-off is between discipline and spontaneity, 
between quantity of Information learned and creativity. This tociches on a basic 
divergence of viewpoints between many educators, both 1* China and 1n the United 
States— can the learning of laVge amounts of factual knowledge be achieved only 
at the expense of student spontaneity? The present Chinese educational system 
appears to sav "Yes, and oats for greater classroom discipline than one would . 
see In almost any .America^ schools.* Perhaps this reflects differences 1n 
societal neeff^as well as ' educational philosophies, but?" 1n any event, Dr. 
Beck/s paper explores the^dellcate balance in Chinese schoolrooms. 

Richard Venezky looivs at the structure of the Chinese language from a 
„ linguistic standpoint, and h1gh~l ights' jSQiffe of the unique 'features, of its writing ' 
• system which must be dealt with by educators. He uses examples from Chinese 
bas^l readers to illustrate how various element* of reading are taught. This 
paper^pe> haps more than any *ther, will give readers who do not know CHinesq a 
sense T>f the difficulties encountered by Chinese teachers. It .also raises the 
question of literacy acquisition and offers suggestions for research, instruc- 
tion, and evaluation of Pinyin as a teaching aid. ► 

'An assessment of the successes and failures of reading Instruction 1n China , 
is contained 1n Richard Anderson's essaj. This report dwells on the Issue of', 
comprehension— how it is regarded, how it is evaluated and how 1t 1s achieved 1n 
' Chinese schools. Profe'ssor Anderson points out the disproportionate stress 
-placed on literal comprehension in Ctilna, and asks* if this has resulted in a 
downplaying of other levels of comprehension. He suggests -that the linking of 
teaching priorities to overall national needs may be/ one possible reason for 
this preference. , k . O^i 

Mae Chu-Chang deals with a problem often overlooked * in studies of the 
''Chinese educational system--the difficulties faced by students from 
non- putonghua speaking areas of China and'by minority students. Both groups are 
under pressure to learn putonghua for social advancement (and, in the case of* 



the minorities, for Intellectual enrichment as well, since the number of works 
available 1n ethnic languages 1s much smaller than works 1n Han Chinese). 
Although .only a very small fraction of China's population speaks "standard" 
putonghua as its native tongue, and fcnly 70% are native speakers of any varla-. 
tlon of putonghua^ t all, the problems of bilingual and b1-d1alectal education 
are still perce^ed as local, not national questions, and the national school 
curriculum makes • no allowance for ex*ra time*to teach putonghua in areas where * 
it jLs-flo*-sfokeTi at home, The essay (also discusses the effectiveness of Pin^ln 
as a teaching aid for non -putQ/ighua speakers. 

On the more technical side, 0v1d Tzeng* examines the conceptual state/of 
Chinese reading instruction. *H1s essay points out how prolonged Isolation from 
research ,1n other countries has affected ) Ch inese understanding of psycho- 
linguistic Issues, and offers suggestions for' future exchanges in theore'tlcal 
and exper ( tmen al aspects of reading education. This paper offers a brief review 
of psycholinguistic research on the reading of Chinese characters, and points 
out that more emphasis 1n this area may help educators to arrive at * scientific 
conclusion on whether pr not the use of Plnyin, which is alphabetic, can actual- 
ly help in the learning bf Chinese characters. 

Final* y, John Guthrlie *s paper provides a wide-ranging overview of reading 
habits of people in China, both 1n and out of school. The most populous country 
1n the worTd is also one where television has not yet dlsplafced .the written 
media as tne leading source of news; instead, the decade-long drought of reading 
materials caused by the^Cultural Revdlut'ion has produced a great demand for dail 
sorts of books, newspapers and periodicals. Here, an assessment 1s made of the. 
reading preferences of different categories of people, and while the study 
team's Itinerary did not include any stays in agricultural areas- (the parts of 
Inner Mongolia visited were urban/and nomadic),! the paper does, survey the 
reading preferences of Chinese, city-dwellers. 
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•••/'' \ 
Throughout this report, the term "Chinese" (language) refers to the lan- 
guage spoken, in many variations, by the Han national majority, and unless, 
otherwise indicated, the specific dialect referred^to 1s the national standard 
known as putonghua , or the "common language." The Pinyin system is used for 
alphabetic renderings of Chinese characters, except in the cases of non- 
putonghua pronunciations. 

An effort has been made to allow the authors of the ina^yidtial papers to 
present their own impressions of what they saw 1n China, ra£her"*tHan to produce 
a consensus view for the entire study te*am. Thus, readers will notice that some 
essays state that the team was greeted with applause by students when we entered 
classrooms, while others state that students»continued to concentrate on theiry^ 
classwork and ignored the visitors. In fact, both situations were encountered, 
and each writer has chosen to emphasize what he or she had the most vivid 
recollections of. Similarly, certain observations are -repeated in several 
essays, and this overlap has not been edited out because it conveys some sense 
of what made the strongest Impressions on all the members of the group. 

Most of the schools visited by the study team were "key" or "experimental" 
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schools; These are generaMy above-average in the quality of teachers, students 
and facilities, and therefore -not .typical, of schools throughout the country. 
However, many jof the, teaching and "cur'ricular experiments conducted in them 1 are 
eventually adopted as nationwide practice, and it is fair, to s.ay that they 
represent the direction, though not the reality, of Chinese education. 
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* CHINESE ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION 

« Irene Athey 

Rutgers University 



From an African perspective, the so-called problems of student motivation, 
when viewed In the context of Chinese schools, appear trivial, If not 
non-existent.* Perhaps the nkfct striking feature tif the Western eye Is the 
uniformity from city -to city and from school to school that makes a visit to any 
classroom qui'te predictable. v As visitors enter the school grounds they are 
likely to see outdoor morning exercises in progress and to hear chanting In 
unison from several* classrooms. Indoors, any classroom entered at random Is 
likely to evoke reminiscences of a Vanishing rural America. Typically, between 
40 and 60 pupils sit in rows at fixed double desks with hands folded in front of 
them, paying rapt attention to the .teacher who stands on a raised platform- at 
the front of the room. They read in unison from a textbcok, occasionally 
•responding to questions or. reading Individually when called upon by the teacher. 
In brief, there is no spontaneous conversation among the children or with the* 
teacher, no freedom of movement,- no projects, and apparently no learning by any 
method other than rote. 

With one or two notable exceptions, the scenario depicted above obtained in 
all the schools the American Reading. Study Team visited. Granted the dangers of 
generalizing from a small sample (we visited 15 schools In five cities), what we 
saw were clearly some of the best ttjat r Ina has to offer. They were the kind 
of model demonstration schools that pt nts long to have their children attend. 
So 1t d.es not seem Improper to surmise *\t schools around the country emulate, 
or attempt to emulate, the teaching met.. Js and curriculum we observed in these 
schools. Indeed, other reports confirm this* assumption (Bergen, 1983; 
Butterfleld, 1981). 

For visitors who are impressed by the universally polite and obedient 
behavior of Chinese children, it is Important to remember that Americans may 
well be unique in the easy-going familiarity that characterizes much of their 
social interaction. By contrast, formality extends to virtually every aspect of 
life in China. As might be expected, the schools are the socializing agency 
where the formal behaviors appropriate to diverse situations are Instilled. 

The content of the prescribed textbooks is designed to reinforce the moral 
precepts and standards of conduct that are an integral part of Instruction. The 
first sentence a kindergartener learns to read is "I love the mother country." 
This rhetorical statement not only sets the tone for what will follow in subse- 
quent texts, but alerts the children while they are still very young to the 
societal expectations they will be required to meet for the rest of their lives. 
Posters on the classroom walls carry a similar message extolling patriotism and 
hard work. Entire lessons may be built around the theme of service or the need 
to set one's sights even? higher In pursuit of the common cause. Bergen (1983), 
for example, observed three-year olds folding containers for the neighboring 
factory and children in the countryside conscientiously sorting out the seeds 
with worm holes so that the peasants would plant only healthy grain "to grow 
food for the people." As in all aspects of daily life in China, politics is 
pervasive in education. 



£_ In spite of wha"t strikes, the American, eye as regimentation and outrrioded 
Teaching methods, the children seem to be learning. Moreover, tljey appear to be 
happy and enthusiastic about their school .experiences. Other reports (e.g. 
Bergen, 1983), remarking on the special . quality^ of Chinese children, use a 
variety of expansive adjectives such as "healthy,' happy, jnotivated, competent, 
".onfident, courteous, and helpful" in describing the children they observed. 

Our delegation had seen children of communism and knew what 
to expect. But China was surprising. It was the first 
communist country in which young children looked and acted 
like those in the Party posters. They were smiling; their 
heads were held high; and, above all, they were working 
hard... (But) any thought that these were exploited automa- 
tons lacking in childhood spontaneity or warmth was quickly / 
dispelled as the little ones ran forward to take us by the ' 
hand and returned a squeeze with a giggle (Bergen, 1983). 

The above paragraph represents quite'accurately the treatment accorded, the 
Reading Study . 'team in all the schools we visited. The first intimation of the 
warm welcome' we were about to receive came in the" large signs posted at the 
entrance ddors or. on adjoining walls, typically, the principal apd a contingent 
of the scnool staff were waiting to greet us as we "climbed off the bus and to 
usher U/S into a large room where refreshments were served. If we encountered 
children on the stairs or in the corridors, their attitude was usually one of 
intense, but polite, interest. When we entered the classroom, the whole class 
rose to its feet to shout a welcome-in unison, or to greet us with a round of 
applause. Once the visitors were settled, however, the students returned • to 
their lesson and paid no further attention to the foreigners present. Even when 
the lesson appeared to us to deal With rather uninteresting subject matter, we 
rarely saw any daydreaming or "goofing off" at any age level, from kindergarten 
to college. ' • 

Of course ,"we were not prepared to accept this phenomenon at face value. 
In the discussion periods following our visits we asked the teachers about 
behavior problems and children who had difficulties with learning. The kinds of 
response we received were illuminating. 

' Our schools ask that each teacher love every student, 
because without love there is no teaching, and this includes 
knowing more about**" each student--l ikes and dislikes, 
strengths and weaknesses. If we have a discipline problem, 
the teacher has a heart-to-heart taVk with the student after 
class, and sometimes a talk wit/ the parents (Jingshan 
School^ Beijing). / 

/ J 

Teachers place a lot of emphasis on teaching to the stu- 
dent's level, on individualizing teaching. For example, if 
the question 1 is difficult, the teacher will ask the better 
students, but if it concerns knowledge, the poorer students 
will be asked. This is a form of encouragement to stimulate 
interest. When> correcting work, the teachers give specific 
assistance (Xi an" Secondary School, Xian). 



When you have students who have the ability but are not 



Interested, that presents a difficult situation, because^ the / / 

curriculum is general (I.e. the same for all stDdents). v We 

talk to the parents, and we tell the students that, as long 

as they meet the requirements, they are free to pursue their 

own interests. But everyone *must pass the exam. They have 

to pass all 12 subjects each year. If they fail three, they 

are not promoted. The parents cooperate because they *Want 

their children to pass (Xian Secondary School, Xian). 

. We've been trying different methods, and I can't say with 
complete success. The parents don't havo the secret either. 

♦ The teacher first approaches the student as a friend to try 
to understand why there is a problem. We netfer warn or 
threaten until these remedies have been tried *{Xian 
Secondary School , X1an). 

Beginning teachers have the most problems with discipline. 
What # advice do we give them? To follow two principles: 
love their students and understand them. There is always 
conflict between students and teachers; the teacher wants 
the. students to learn, and the students want to play. The 
teacher must ask, what have I done wrong?" The first thing 
is to understand the reasons for behavior (Experimental 
Elementary School ^ Shanghai). 

However, the subject of disruptive or unmotivated students never, came up 
unless we raised 1t, and 1s clearly, not at the forefront of Chinese teacher's 
consciousness, as it would be in many American schools. Again, thfs ^experience 
paralleled that of the earlier- delegation. When the South Carolina visitors 
asked one of the principals about the Incidence, of hyperactivity, aggression, 
juvenile delinquency, and apathy, or whether the school experienced more serious 
problems such as autism, psychiatric disorders, juvenile delinquency, and mental 
retardation, their inquiries were met with a total lack of comprehension. To 
the question "What do you do with children who learn more slowly than others?" 
came the happy response "We work with them, and then- they learn" (Bergen, 1983). 

There is no reason to believe that either the teachers we spoke to or those 
interviewed by the South Carolina delegation were dissimulating or trying to put 
a good face on a bad situation. By and large, the children are well behaved and 
they do learn. The question is why, under the conditions that obtain (apparent- 
ly universally), should this be true. We agree with Bergen's conclusion that 

. From a Western perspective, the methods and co'ntept of the 
Chinese school appear sterile and stultifying. The context 
in which they occur, however, may be more vitalizing to the 
development of human beings than the increasingly isolated 

. word we create for our children. In short, the lesson of 
Chinese education for our society lies outside the classroom 

' (Bergen, 1983; italics added). 

'While our delegation was not specifically seeking "lessons for our socie- 
ty," we agree that an explanation for the phenomenon of Chinese student hehavior 
lies as much outside the classroom as within 1t. In brief, it must be sought in 
the past and more recent history of the Chinese people and in the Availing 
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culture which, in spite of the upheavalSvOf the past 30 years*; is still firmly ' 
rooted in 2,000 years of tradition. 

•It would be unfair, however, to leave the reader with the impression that 
the typical Chinese school is a vast wasteland wi.th little stimulation appropri- - 
^ate to children. In terms ,of material resources, they are indeed poor. .Though 
teaching aids and items such as 'pictures on the walls seemed sparse by Western » 
sTand^rds, the classrooms we,re usually bright and airy. The blackboard that 
.occupies the entire rear wall in most classro&fe&s would be filled, in addition tp 
''the aforementioned slogans, with student-initiated items', such as riddles, 
exercises, and news. At th£ Xian Secondary School a playground wall was given . 
over to the student clubs and filled with geometry theorems,- "ten literary 
greats of the world," etc., indicating that at least some degree of student # 
initiative is tolerated, or eve'n encouraged. 

* f * 

-Another source of stimulation for students is the upiversal emphasis that 

seems to be placed on music and drama. It was quite usual for the delegation to ' 
be entertained by sever?! classes (all sporting Young , Pioneer scarves) who 
regaled us wjth spirited songs and sometimes dancing, to the accompaniment of a 
. teacher playing the accordion (all eleme/itary teachers are required to learn 
either the- ftlano or the accordion). We will not readily forget the earnest 
. expressions of the young children at the Youth Road Elementary School, Xian, or 
.the joyous faces of the Mongolian students as they .leaped around the improvised' 
stage performing their cultural dances. Occasionally, the delegation was asked 
to reciprocate with an American song, which was always received with delight in 
spite of the dubious quality of the singing A cooperative rendering of the 
Chinese version of "Frere Jacques" with the entire elementary school in Hangzhou 
earned us an instant invitation to return. 

The Zhabei District Children's Palace in Shanghai was an excellent example 
of this emphasis on the artistic. Here the entire building is given over to 
activities such as danolng, drama, puppets, orchestra, science, computers', and v 
play equipment. Children are referred by the. teacher or principal of their • 
school, and spend a full or a half-day weekly or biweekly. It was not clear to 
us that this program was confined to the gifted, though all the children we saw 
seemed above average in intelligence. 

As might be expected, teaching .style ranged from dull .to dynamic. We 
witnessed a particularly lively English lesson at the Jingshan School in Bei- 
jing, with games and competitions, mus-ic and drama (all using props) conducted 
at a pace calculated to keep students on their toes. Granted that a more 
probable classro^pi scenario would find students analyzing the passage "Fragrance 
of Bamboo in the Moonlight' or the occupation of Taiwan during the Ming dynasty, 
still it was encouraging to find examples such as these in some of the schools 
we visited. 

Even the more unskilled or inexperienced teachers did '''seem to care about 
the children in their charge and to demonstrate a genuinp concern for their 
learning. Individual students were called on frequently aryt-&ere given the time 
and attention necessary to ensure that they herd grasped/ t/nVs. point or could 
perform a skill correctly. There was liberal use of praisi amd little or no 
pmishment, sarcasm, or other indications of disrespect far the children's 
abilities or feelings. ^—-^ 
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We might, mention in passing that many of the lessons we observed were 
conducted against a background of noise that would be considered intolerable in 
American schools. Since all windows were open to admit the May sunshine, street 
sounds combined with music from other classes' morning exarcises to compete with 
the teacher for the students' attention. From the other side wouk! come the 
sounds of recitations chanted 1n unison and conversations of people in the 
corridors, all echoing around the cavernous buildings. Apparently the students 
are habituated to this noise level, but it frequently posed an obstacle to the 
visitors who were trying to discern what was happening. t 
} ' 

^ Another factor that undoubtedly contributes to student motivation is the* 
clear demarcation between . work and play. While the lesson is in progre'ss, 
however boring 1t may seem to be, there is little inattention or misbehavior, 
but when the lesson isjover, there 1s a» noticeable relaxation and the children 
proceed to talk and play together, run around and, generally, let off steam, 
without restraint or reprimand from the teacher. These periods of free activi- • 
• <,ty, though brief,* offer a safety valve that makes discipline throughout the rest 
of the day possible. 

. * 

. While all these factors , -individual ly and jointly, are not inconsiderable, 
they cannot totally explain the phenomenon of student motivation in Chinese 
schools'and colleges. For that, we must look to culture and tradition. It may 
be profitable,.. therefore, at this juncture, to examine some historical prece- 
dents and some of the more recent events that have had an impact on the Chinese 
educational system. 

> 

Historical Background ■ , v 

« r 

Although China has ^he world's oldest continuous history and culture, this 
culture flourished on the basis of a feudal system that kept most of its peas-^ 
ants poor, illiterate, and. outside of the political process. Wipin this' 
system, however,, intellectuals were a class apart. As far back as the Sui 
period, the rigorous civil service examination based on the "Four Books" and the 
"Five Classics"- provided the ruling emperor with an educated bureaucracy, while 
allowing a small proportion of intellectuals from landlord' fami 1 ies to enter 
into officialdom. Hence, education was prized for the opportunity it pt-esented, 
however remote, for'escape from a life of manual toil, and the distinctions- 
•between the peasantry and the intellectuals (e.g the long nails that bespoke of 
leisure) were jealously preserved for that reason. Even today, when individual * 
entrepreneurial activity frequently carries its own rewards, the intellectual is 
still revered and respected. The scholar who does not become an official may ^ 
not be as weaUhy as the merchant, but certain prerequisites still make the life' 
of the mind an attractive alternative to mercantile pursuits. 

•T^tr period of foreign domination", especial ly' fol lowing China's defeat in 
the Opium War, provided an initial overlay of missionary schools that gradually 
formed an independent educational system. In due course, this system became 
consolidated into a joint institution known as, the "China Educational .Society" 
(China Handbook Editorial Committee, 1983). Trjs., a system of religious educa- 
tion became superimposed on;an essentially feudal, elitist foundation. During 
the more than 20 years of Kuomintang rule, the United States strengthened its 
^influence and control o*<er the structure and <content of Chinese educati-on. But 
throughout this period, the schools were used for purposes of political 
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indoctrination, and secret organizations existed' to spy on the activities of 

• progressive teachers and students. Moreover, after 100 years if foreign influ- 
ence, 78% of the population in China as a whole, a*nd over 95% in the rural 

• areas, remained illiterate. 

'The founding of*. the People's Republic in 1949 brought about enormous 'jocial 
and political changes that affected every one of its citizen's. The changes have 
been described graphically by many authors'. Before Liberation, starvation, 
misery, and death were cdmmonplace. Today, while poverty is widespread, there 
are, among its one billion citizens, many who. remember the old days with fear 
v and loathing. Although they now live under a total itarian- system that controls 
virtual ly^every aspectof their lives, few people would Wish to ret,urn to the 

• chaos and corruption of the Kuornintang regime. If the people seem happy, *it is 
because they know only too well what misery^is like. 

In a country where misery and , want were the foundation 
of the social structure, famine was periodic, death 
\ from starvation common, disease^ pervasive, thievery . 

normal, and graft and corruption taken for granted," the 
elimination of these conditions in Comfefciaist China is 
• so striking that negative aspects of the new rule fade 

in relative- importance. The dominant fact is that for 
'» China's working class, whfch is to say over 80% of the 
\ world's most populous country, the lid of exploitation 

x has been lifted (Tuchman, 1972,, p. 3). 

The economic and social improvements of the Communist regime were also 
reflected in fundamental educational changes. Schools of all levels and types 
developed rapidly. By i980, more than 90% of school-age children were enrolled 
as s-tudents, and 20% of . the total population were attending some type of school. 
We cannot, therefore, discount the fact that school is a relativelyxnew experi- 
ence for a large segment of -the population, an experience that reflects new 
opportunities and the possibility for a better life. Parents and grandparents 
especially can appreciate the value of schooling and can impart this apprecia- 
tion *to their children and grandchildren". 

It seems likely that the frequent and violent shifts in policy that charac- 
terized the early period of the Communist regime, culminating in the excesses of 
the Cultural Revolution, served only to reinforce the idea that education is 
important. For, despite its name, the Cultural -Revolution was anti -intellectual 
and anti-educational. When opposition within the Chinese Communist Party proved 
to be surprisingly widespread, Mao used forces outside the Party, including -the 
People's Liberation Army and the youthful Red Guard, to, purge the, dissident 
factions. 1 These groups were "to learn revolution by making revolution," which 
they proceeded to do, first by attacking the "four olds" (old ideology, thought, 
habit, and customs), a v nd then by mounting an assault on the Party structure 
itself. Mao thus unleashed an unprecedented degree of ideological warfare, of 
which the schools and universities were early victims. During the period from 
1966 to 1976, many schools and universities were closed, and teachers and 
faculty wer® sent to the countryside for "retraining."' Hence a large cohort of 
students lo'st^a vital, ten years of their education, a fact of which they are 
painful ly -aware. This realization was brought home to us when the delegation 
visited the Qianjiang Adult College in Hangzhou, where we were highly impressed 
by the ability and enthusiasm of the students and the caliber of the questions 
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they posed to us. When we remarked on this fact, the. principal responded that 
many of*the students were trying to make up for lost time. 

It is-sdso interesting to reflect on the fact that, dur1ng ,; bur entire, stay, 
the question' of dropouts ayid compVetion rates were never brought up* by our 
hosts. Wtnle the data clearly indicate that the dropout rate 1s, quite high (see 
below), especially 1n the' rural areas, the advances in universal, literacy have 
been so great and so rapid that the dropoutr rate is not currently perceived as a 
major problem. In these terms, the contrast between a city like Beijing and 
(say) Chicago, where the dropout rate among the Hispanic population 1s 80%, is 
striking. s . 

The fact that students were deprived of opportunities for education cannot 
in itself, however, furnish- .the explanation as to why two societies, both 
providing a system of readily accessible' - public education, offer such a marked 
contrast in the yalue their students place on that education^. The educational 
literature in the United States has offered several hypotheses to account for 
the disaffection shown by a large proportion of students from lotyer-class homes. 
In the 1960's especially, when this' phenomenon assumed monumental proportions, 
we. were' told that students were either rejecting the Protestant ethnic w.th its 
accompanying materialistic values, or that those who were unable tovMnd social 
acceptance and material prosperity through educational channels were unlikely to 
see the relevance of schooling to their present or future lives. There may be 
much- truth to this thesis, although there Is^ome counter-evidence to suggest 
that parents 'of lower-class children still regard education as the conduit to a 
better life. Be that as 1t may, there remains in the perception of many young 
people in America discontinuity between the effort they expend in school and the 
tangible rewards 1n the world at Jarge. In China, by contrast, the relationship 
is clear and unambiguous. Moreover, both are under the control of the State, so 
that the fact o'f chance, or luck, 1s minimized. Moreover, it 1s not entirely 
irrelevant that* schools in Ch1na.,'are not totally free, and that parents are 
anxious to protect the Investment they have made In their children's education. 

In this context, it seems necessary to reiterate that, 1n spite of the 
rapid advances in mass education, which have enrolled some 90% of the school-age 
population, only 60% of the enrolled students actually complete the five 'years 
for primary school graduation, and only 30% are regarded as having genuine 
primary level competence. At the secondary level, the long-term goal of achiev- 
ing universal education has given way to some extent to the effort to consoli- 
date and improve the quality of key middle schools-. Prospective middle school 
students must take an entrance examination to gain admission, particularly for 
admission to the outstanding key schools in the urban areas. Given this limited 
enrollment, a graduate of a middle school is considered an educated person 1n 
China. \ 

As the teacher from the Xian Secondary School pointed out, examinations are 



* 

The New York Times of Saturday, December 19, 1981 carried an article 
entitled. "China Begins to Dismantle an. Elite School System" of key schools. 
Nevertheless, key schools were 'Still very much in evidence (in fact they were 
the schools we visited) in May, 1984. 



an ubiquitous and important feature of Chinese education, and becoming more so. 
Beginning with the entrance examinations to key, scho s, competition may be 
discerned at every level, becoming more intense as* students proceed up the 
educational ladder. One may ask why, in a country where nearly everyone, is 
assured of a job, is- the competition so intense. One reason is that not only is 
success in examinations seen as the route t*> a better job, but education is also 
important for improving one's status within the Party. 

Since 1980, under the .leadership of Deng Xiaoping, China has formulated an 
ambitious plan to move the country from ijs present underdeveloped state, with 
its attendant vestiges of feudalism, squarely^ into the forefront of 20th century 
scientific and technological advances. Known simply as the "four moderniza- 
tions" (agriculture, industry, national defense, and science and technology), 
this program "places a premium on the need for an elite corps of persons with 
advanced training. 

Deng is basically a non-ideologue, often called a "pragma- 
tist" by Western analysts. That word, however, has a 
negative connotation in China as one lacking in principles, 
and Deng rightfully rejects *it. Deng is an ardent patriot, 
dedicated , to China's taking its place among the world's 
great powers. Although committed to the general ideals of 
socialism, Deng is flexible in his approach to problem 
solving. 

Like others in the post-Mao leadership, Deng is a strong 
believer in effective bureaucracy. He has great faith in 
'.the CCP and its ability to lead China to the goals of 
modernization. He is determined, however, to reform the 
Party, believing that the Cultural Revolution weakened it by 
bringing in a large number of unqualified leaders. - He also 
believes that unless a bureaucracy is well provided with 
educated specialists and experts, it cannot carry out 
effective policies (Suettinger in Bunge & Shinn, 1981, 
p. 365). 

Though a significant proportion of the population may, with good reason, be 
somewhat skeptical of this latest in a series of wide swings in policy, never- 
theless it does appear tha^ the country, under the ^adership of Deng Xiaoping, 
is irrevocably committed rto this new course of action. To an enterprising and 
ambitious student, the opportunities to be opened up by the shift to a market 
"economy, to foreign trade, and to scientific and technological advancement must 
be readily apparent. 

As previously noted, Chinese children and youth, from a very early age, are 
conditioned .to think in terms of service and the good of the people. On the 
other hand, members of our delegation were impressed by the "success stories" 
that appeared in the daily press, extolling the virtues of some local boy or 
girl who, through individual eiftrepreneurship, had "made good."' In the China 
D ai ly of Tuesday, May 2>2, 1984, readers were regaled with the stoty of Zhang 
Shijun, aged 32, who accepted the government's challenge to increase his plant's 
puff pastry production to 450,000 yuan a year, on the understanding that if he 
failed,. he would be discharged from his position as director with a reduction in 
pay. The same issues on page 6 carried the \ale of "Wu Wanxu, Executive 



Peasant/ who. "feels no qualms about- cal liMttmself president of the family 
business tlpat last year grossed a record l'OfiWf) yuan processing bean noodle! 
soft drinks'* bean curd, and sausages." Ren Xufting, who "seemed like a failure" 
to his father when he did not pass the entrance examination for senior high' 
school four years .ago, " % has now at the age of 20 helped to find, a cure for a 
prevalent rabbit disease and has published a book on raising rabbits" ( China, 
QailyV Monday, May 28, 1*984>. In brief, while there are strong incentives to 
remain in the eddcational . system for the rewards the government dispenses to its 
elite, for those who do not succeed ip the academic enterprise, other avenues to 
the good life are becoming available. 

» • / 

Undoubtedly, both the perception of in^vidual opportunity and *he goal of 
service l to the common good can be powerful motivating factors. In America, the 
predominant philosophy is individualism, with occasional appeals to humanitarian 
'considerations superimposed. China's traditional system of yalues has evolved 
oyer many centuries, and is an amalgam of ideas that have their roots 1n 
Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism, and other influences. A primary concern 1n all 
these strands, especially in Confucianism, centered on the need for a society to 
ue organized around an established hierarchy of social roles and relationships, 
if a harmonious order was to be maintained. Under this system, all citizens 
were socialized to the requisite acceptance and performance of their designated 
roles, education being the preferred method of socialization* Deviant or 
unorthodox behavior is regarded as a, sign of failure to provide the proper 
socializing' influences. * Still , the social hierarchy was not entirely Jmmutable, 
and upward mobility, at least in theory, was possible, even for the poorest 
peasant. Even the emperor could be deposed for improper or unbecoming conduct, 
and the "mandate of heaven" occasionally passed to a new dynasty whose early 
leaders were sometimes of humble origin. 

Although the West's emphasis on individualism, human rights, and equality 
never assumed primary importance in traditional China, foreign conquest and 
trade in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries exposed many educated Chinese to 
Western values, and eve/itually a Western doctrine, Marxism, was proclaimed the 
official political philosophy of Chinese Communist society. In effect, then, we 
have in China a reversal of events in the West, whereby a doctrine that placed 
primary importance on maintenance of the sdcial order and service to the common 
will was paramount,, with a superficial overlay of individualism and 
egal itarianism grafted on to the basic philosophy. It is an open question which 
of the two systems is better equipped to imbue its children and youth with' the 
motivation to pursue and excel in educational endeavors. While 1t .would not be 
true to say that. there is a movement away from the monolithic emphasis on 
patriotism and service, China is now experimenting with an appeal to individual- 
istic motives. 

In summary, a culture and tradition going back two thousand years has 
contrived to develop in its citizens a respect for, and adherence to, social 
norms and appropriate benavior toward others and a suspicion of doctrines that 
qlorify individual rights and opportunities. At the same time, conformity to 
ocidl expectations carries its own potential rewards of advancement within the 
ramework of the social Hierarchy, While this conformity is achieved through 
socialization, there lies behind these methods a wide range of coercive measures 
for dealing with deviations from the expected norms. The combination of these 
political, social, and economic factors creates a system of rewards, punish- 
ments, and expectations that an individual must find well-nigh impossible to 




resist. Education is simply an integral part of the total system functioning to 
reinforce both traditional values and* whatever new policies the people in. power 
happen to espoused It can come as ,no surprise, therefore, that students 
enrolled in the educational system behave and perform 1n the same way as do all 
citizens in the rqst of society. No part of the system is divorced from any 
other part. Education is but one element in a totally integrated social system. 



The ^Famil y • i 

* 

If the school is a powerful socializing force, the family is hardly less 
so. Although the family is a near-universal human phenomenon, the strength of 
this institution* varies enormously from society to society. Throughout history, 
however, the solidarity of the Chinese family has been legendary. Chinese 
families have always been notable for their strong bonds of loyalty and obliga- 
tion. 'TlCe, hierarchies that' obtained 1n the larger social order were reflected 
in the traditional relationships that stressed f1 1 ial -obedience on the \ of 
younger generations to their elders, the submission of females to males, and tiie 
subordination of individual rights and preferences to the communal advantage. 
These principles resul'ted, in such well-known customs as the,extenJed family, 
arranged marriages, child betrothals, and tho bias favoring male^children in all 
respects. So ingrained were" many of those traditions that' the conservative 
nature of the Chinese family came to. be viewed in many quarters as a major 
Impediment to' national progress and to efforts to forge other forms of social 
cohesion. In particular, the Communists found many aspects of traditional 
family .life offensive and, immediately upon the assumption of power in 1949, 
moved to eliminate such features as arranged marriages, marriage by purchase, 
inequitable property rights, and" so forth. Actually, these ffleasures were in 
many respects but a continuation 01 legal refon^ Initiated during the National- 
ist era in an attempt to modernize the Chinese family system, and in any case, 
met with only limited suctess. In recent years, inducing family change has not 
had a high priority among the Communist leadership (Whyte in Bunge $ Shinn* 
1980, p. 118), and there is some evidence, especially in the rural areas, >ef 
economic and demographic policies resulting in a return to former practices /such 
as female infanticide that were thought to have been eradicated. Two thousand 
years of tradition die hard in spite of the long reaching arm of the revolution, 
and the further from Beijing, the more difficult; it is for the bureaucracy to 
monitor compliance. 

'in a population now estimated at one billion people, the individual might 
be expected to assume little importance, and historically this may have been the 
case. As far as children were concerned, it seems as though this was never 
true'. Perhaps because of the close tie^ that have characterized the Chinese 
family for many ' ifemnri rr-ds of years, children traditionally have been highly 
va.lued, and continue to be valued today. Male children especially were vjffwed 
as' a hedge against old age, and possibly still are in the agricultural regions. 

Since the children are, by Western standards., so well-behaved, discipline 
does not seem to pose much of a problem for* Chinese oarer.ts. Perhaps many of 
"the behavior problems of American children stem from their parents' desire for 
them to be independent and curious, since very young children cannot always 
discern the appropriate times and contexts for assertion of their independence . 
Chinese parents, on the other hand, do not appear to place such a premium on 
independence, but are m&re concerned \o^establish close familial bonds. 



A + 
From birth, the Chinese seem to sVlve to create a sense of 
* closeness with their offspring (Americans might call it 
smothering or dependency). Also, many Chinese mothers still 
swaddle their babies, binding their legs and sometimes their 
.arnrc 1n cloth so that they cannot move. 

Chinese Infants sleep in the same room and often on the same 
bed with their parents, *or grandparents, until they are two 
or three years old. Th§> Chinese are Invariably surprised to 
find % that American Infants -can go to sleep In a room by 
themselves, without their* mother or father 'to nurse or 
change them during the night. For Chinese, whq,must live in 
small apartments, th1& closeness is due partly to economic 
' necessity, but 1t produces an Intimacy that most American 
* children do not get. '• * ; 

' The Chinese also do not let their babies crawl on^the floor, 
as homes 'are often potfrly A heated tf . When parents take their s 
infants out, many carry them rather than push them 1n a 
stroller, giving them a somewhat less Independent v^ew-of 
the world than their American counterparts (ButTlrfield, 
1981). \ 

Discipline tends to be gentle but firm and, therefore, loving. It is, 
perhaps, this powerful cc. blnation of love and discipline that is most influen- 
tial 1n jrf&ldlng the Chinese national' character (insofar as it makes sense to 
talk abflut a ''national character"). Under^the loving care and attention of 
their 'parents, Chinese' children blossom air are, in turn, loving and lovable. 
Under threat of withdrawal of this love /They are motivated to behave and to 
achieve. There is no discontinuity between the children's experiences in the 
home and the treatment* they receive in school. • 

Part of the explanation for Chinese children's good behav- 
ior, some American psychologists who have visited China 
feel, is that Chinese parents ahd the teachers in nurseries 
and kindergartens tend to be warm, kind, and attentive. 
' Duriafi ^uday in the factory nursery school, this correspon- 
^entjald not witness a single incident of physical punish- 
ment/ or harsh verbal rebuke by a teacher. 

"We never spank a child that is naughty," insisted the 
school's directed, Li Jianzhi, a 39-year old woman with 
short cropped hair and a radiant smile. Instead, we try to 
persuade them to bihave properly. If one boy pushes anoth- 
er, I ask him to help the other child up and then to apolo- 
gize. Usually that is all that lis necessary." And her 
serene confidence that her method would work may indeed be 
infectious (Butterf ield, 1981). 

Interestingly enough, the concern that seemed to be uppermost in the minds 
of teachers during our visit was the possibility that the recent policy to limit 
the size of families to one child will result in a generation of "spoiled" 
children. ' Since this generation will shortly be descending on the schools, the 
teachers are bracing themselves for this eventuality. 
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The Rfle'of Women \ 

. T h e i hanges 1n "family traditions perceived by the Communist /government as 
necessary were, in fact, one aspect of a more comprehensive economic and social 
program designed to change the role of women. Whereas traditionally women were 
expected to be subservient to men', the CQP adopted female equality as one ^f the 
cornerstones of Its policies. The most' central concern was to mobilize women 
for the work force and to Incorporate them Into the system of product Ictffso thaf 
they could, 1n Mao's words,- "hold up half the sky." Apparently, China's 
post-Liberation leaders believed that , social 1st rule and full participation 1n 
the work force ^ould bring "sexual equality 1n its train. The Marriage Law and 
other provisions were designed to hasten this process (Whyte in Bunge & Shinn, 
•1981, p. 121). - 

As with other aspects of the ; revolution, progress 1n achieving equality for 
women has been greater 1n the urban areas, but 'even there has fallen short of 
expectations. The influx of women Into the work force has been accompanied by 
substantial improvements 1n their economic status and roles, but* occupations are 
still largely segregated by sex (with women occupying the lower-paid jobs) 1n 
spite of much publicity about women moving; into traditionally male jobs. 
Moreover, full employment carries Its own price. For example, a husband or wife 
may be relocated to a distant city, with family reunions possible only once or 
twice a year. If the family is fortunate enough to remain Intact, the wife 
bears the burden of. domestic chores 1n addition to outside work. Access to 
higher-level jobs is also limited, and the gap between the educational status of 
men and women, though shrinking, is still considerable, especially at the higher, 
levels. Moreover, in spite of the rhetoric and, possibly, sustained effort on 
the part of the government, women continue to be greatly underrepresented in 
leadership positions and in membership in the Communist party. 

Still, a. social revolution does not take place overnight, even when a 
country's leaders passionately believe 1n Its principles and use tfe full extent 
of their power and the legal system to Implement their reforms. .Changes in 
attitudes are accomplished slowly, especially where loss of traditional power or 
status 1s involved. It would not be unreasonable to suppose that women in 
Chiia, as 1n other societies, are becoming 1mpat1ent/with the slow progress that 
is being made toward full equality and participation ia the society. However, 
we saw no evidence in our travels or in our pTel i mi nary reading that such 1s the 
case. As with other disadvantaged groups, such .dissatisfaction,., in itself, 
might well be a motivating force toward further education, but 1n China, this 
does not seem, to be a major factor. As before, we can only fall back on a 
theory of relative deprivation to explain this phenomenon. Before Liberation, 
most women, along with a large proportion of men, were peasants, leading a 
marginal existence, with little hope for improvement of any^nd. Their present 
status, though falling far short/ of the ideal, must appear relatively favorable. 

Women seemed to be aulte well represented in the schools anjl colleges we 
visited. All the elementary and many of the high school teachers were women. 
We encountered several women principals and, 1n the colleges and universities, a 
substantial number of women faculty, and a few women administrators. Officials 
of the local educational authorities were a^s often women as men and similarly, 
at the Central Institute of Educational Science Research, several researchers 
were women. Unfortunately, we were not afforded the opportunity to talk to 
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Individual students, so 1t 1s Impossible to say whether these role models 
functioned as an inspiration for women students. > 

Undoubtedly, many ' of the social 111s that plague other societies are 
present'or IndpTrnt 1n China. It would be too great a strain on credulity to 
believe that, given the^marginal conditions, Including poverty and crowding, 
under wMcfi many of her'people exist, the Incidence of w1fe-beat1ng or child 
abuse 1s low or negligible. But the combination of centuries of habituation and 
child-rearing practices that foster cheerful acceptance, conformity to communal 
expectat1ons>-ind an orientation to the needs of others, rather than oneself, 
has served to. proitore a society 1n which, to all appearances, many people are 
happy, outgoing, ano\suff Idently contented with their lot to entertain few 
thoughts of rebellion or the desire to change the system. In any case, as we 
have previously noted, the price of rebellion 1s very high. Nor, apparently, 1s 
the rebel viewed as a folk hero to quite the same extent as 1n America. Fraser 
recounts the story of a young American named Orvllle Schell who, in 1975, 
managed to spend several months working alongside Chinese at the Shanghai 
Electrical Machinery factory a»*l-6ubsequently , in/ one of his essays ("Private 
Life 1n a Public Culture"), examined the role o^eroeTThN^merican and Chinese 
culture: „ ^ 

' s 1 Singular heroes hold a deep fascination for [Americans]. 

there '1s an attracjtf'on to the maverick, even the m1sf1t,« 
tjiat I think is perplexing for the Chinese. Even 1n China, 
*wner1cans insistently probe for information about these 
elements of society, elements' that the Chinese clearly view 
as aberrant (Fraser, 1980, p^* 99) . • 

^ The temptation to "stand out from the crowd" is clearly less compelling to the 
Chinese than it is to Americans. - 4 



Ethnic Minorities 1n China 



Even a casual acquaintance with the literature on ethnic minorities 1n the 
United State's is enough to ' demonstrate the wide cultural differences that 
pertain between these groups and the mainstream society. In particular, differ- 
ences 1n values a^nd motivational factors are often pj-ofound. The general apathy 
and disinterest in school among American 4nd1an populations' is a case 1n point 
and has been well-established. If the Chinese authorities have slmilac^groblems 
with their ethnic minorities, they da not admit to them. The American Reading 
Study Team was privileged to visit two schools in one banner of Innes Mongolia. 
From this extremely limited experience 1t appeared that the citizens of that 
banner had accepted the policies of Beijing, without renouncing their native 
culture and traditions. In particular, they seemed to have internalized the 
necessity for all students to be bilingual 1n the "common language" and their 
native dialect, however, members of the delegation had some doubts as to how 
long the Martigol ian^ culture was likely to survive under the pressures to modern- 
ize and to become part of the larger Chinese society. Other minorities (e.g.- 
Tibet) have proved less amenable to such absorption (Fraser, 1980, p. 110 seq.), 
and presumably this resistance funds its parallels in the attitudes and conduct 
of their citizens, including their school children. 




On the final afternoon of our Vtay In Inner Mongolia, we visit ed a 
well-known pagoda in Huhhot* the capital* city of this "autonomous 'reglWT'^ Two' 
A of our party who were aheaxl of the others *czCffifa the top of a long climb of 
stone steps to be greeted by a small grotip of youths who were somewhat Intoxi- 
cated. It transpired that they ,we re recent graduates df the lotal university, 
and, as one of- their more loquacious members informed us in passable English, as ' 
* ^ yet unemployed. .Jhe small park was Uttered with beer bottles ana) other signs 
of unbridled celebration. • 

"At the burial site of the first emperor, where the now-famous terra-cotta 
figures were unearthed, we also found ourselves talking to a youthful harfgef-on 
who seemed desperate to put' his English to use as a tour guide. While these are 
slender threads of evidence, we surmise that,Njn spite of., a gooH' deal of "feath- 
er-bedding," there may be an unemployment problem among' Chinese youth. Among 
^•—-ftther signs of alienation, 1t appears that the dropout rate in many schools 1s % 
on the increase. * • ' N ' ■ ** ' k '%> 

v 

Research Issues 

Conducting research in the affective doma'in is a difficult enterprise at 
best. While there "are many theories of motivation jnd personality, they do not 

rf Vend themselves readily^ to the generation and confirmation of hypotheses that 
.are essential to the scientific process.- Even when strong hypotheses can be 
formulated, suitable tests are frequently- not available. In the United States, 
where student motivation is often a problem monumental proportions, sustained 
research efforts into affective causes arfd correlates of student achievement 

f must continue. The excesses of the Cultural Revolution have left China with 
many basic educational problems, not the/least o^ which 1s to rebuild or reno- 
vate schools that were destroyed and provide a greater, wealth of books and.^ 
materials for the student body. These urgent necessities leave little money for 
research, so it is imperative that priorities be\established. Since motivation 
is not a critical problem, jt would seem wise \at this juncture for Chinese 
researchers to concentrate on reading problems related to the psychological and 
instruction aspects of reading comprehension. Moreover, the research establish- 
ment is probably better equipped at this time to investigate problems in ap- & 
plied, rather than fn basic, research. 

• A Final Note * 

Much of .the professional life of teachers in American schools is spent in 
trying to discern the motivations of their students in the belief that, if only 
they could find out "what makes, Johnny tick," they would then would possess the 
key. to their students' learning. Such preoccupations seem to play little part 
in the lives of Chinese teachers. In the first place, East Asian societies tend 
to place less emphasis on individual motivations and feelings. Moreover, 
Chinese teachers are quite ambivalent about analyzing student problems to find 
the root causes. They do not think of the affective and the cognitive life of 
students as causally related, but rather as a single whole that ft is their 
responsibility to edircate. They do not perceive themselves as dealing with but 
a single aspect of the students in their charge, but as working Jto develop the 
inseparable entity they call "heart-and-rr.ind. " Moreover, since mind and charac- 
ter are a single unit, there is no reason to divide these spheres of influence 



and to relegate certain educational matters to agencies other than the school. 
American parents often become indignant with the idea of the school teaching 
the#r children values, since they regard such teaching as the province of the 
home or the church. Chinese parents, by contrast, expect teachers to inculcate 
their children with the proper attitudes and values, and also expect that these 
values will be a continuation of those taught in the home. Hence, there is no 
discontinuity and no opposition or tension between the teaching of the home and 
the school.- Such a state of affairs, whether one considers it to be happy or 
not, is possible only in a monolithic society that espouses a single set of 
values imposed by its top leaders. We pay a heavy price for our democratic, 
multicultural society. By the same token, the Chinese pay a price for social 
uniformity and a contented populace. With "modernization" and its attendant 
social changes, the time may come when they decide that- the price is too high. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD FOUNDATIONS FOR LEARNING TO READ IN CHINA 



Dorothy S. Strickland 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



Upon visiting a new culture, one is quickly reminded of the enormous amount 
of time and study required to even begin to get a "feel" for how the ins'iders of 
that culture learn and teach. A three week glimpse into the lives of a people 
whose language and lifestyle are so different from one's own is almost like a 
one second peek through the keyhole of a door leading to a' completely -different 
world. Nevertheless, I feel, as do the other members of the Reading Study Team 
who went to China in May, 1984, that we learned a great deal* Certainty we 
learned enough to reflect upon, to share, and to savor for many, many years to 
come . 

My observations of early childhood education in China represent an outsid- 
er's brief and limited view of a small part of a vast and complex country. They 
are largely my impressions, occasionally sprinkled with some hard data, about 
s^uch things as parent-child interaction, educational policy antl research/" 
curriculum, and teacher training. My purpose was to look at all of these as 
they relate to the language and literacy development of young Qhinese children. 

Parent-Child Interaction ' 

Since much of what children achieve during their early years in school is 
determined by the kinds of experiences they have at home, it was important, to 
learn as much as possible about child rearing practices and family life in 
China. Although actual visits to Chinese homes were not a part of our itiner- 
ary, there was 'ample opportunity to*observe young children with their parents on 
the streets, in shops, and at the many parks, zoos, and cultural exhibitions 
that we visited. 

Everywhere we traveled, we saw parpnts and young children together. Since 
few Chinese have baby carriages or strollers, children were often carried in an 
adult's arms. This physical closeness naturally lent itself to lots of touch- 
ing, stroking, and cuddling as they went along their way. 1 Often a toddler might 
be seen propped for a ride upon dad's shoulders. These youngsters sat happily 
•perched as they viewed the world from a lofty position, assured by the firm 
grasp of a loving adult. 

Throughout the day, but especially in the early morning hours, children 
were seea being transported by aduits on bicycles. The children often rode on 
special seats attached to the rear or front of the bike for that purpose. A few 
bikes had special carriages attached to- the side for transporting the very 
youngest. Presumably, many of these children would be left at day care centers 
or kindergartens while their parents worked. Often, these facilities are 
conveniently located in the factories where parents are employed. 

During the day, we frequently saw older adults, usually grandparents, 
playing with children outside the home. Since both parents are apt to work, 
fathers were just as likely as mothers to be seen caring for young children 
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during the day. We were told that couples frequently opt to work on two differ- 
ent shifts so that child care and housework may be shared. No matter who the 
caregiver happened to be, there was abundant evidence, everywhere we went of the 
genuine fondness the Chinese have for their children. 

In addition to the fondling and cuddling of babies, adu'Us were' constantly 
playing and chattering back and forth with children. I s'pent an afternoon 
observing parents and children at the zoo. What I learned from what I observed 
there was reinforced over and over ag-ain throughout the trip. Repeatedly, I saw 
adults whose attention was completely focused on the child in their care. They 
seemed endowed with Infinite patience as they waited while two small hands 
stopped long enough to explore an intriguing st^ck or rock. If such an item was 
brought to the adult for inspection, it was always discussed with great Interest 
u#t=jl the child's attention wandered or was captured.by something new. 

One quite unfamijiar and highly apparent aspect of parent-child relation- 
ships in China was tht virtual absence of crying, temper tantrums, or misbehav- 
ior on "the part of t/e children. Equally apparent was the absence of scolding, 
threatening, and efrild-spanking on the part p'f adults. The deep affection and. 
patie'nce demonstrated by parents for their children may account for the extraor- 
dinarily compliant, well-behaved children we observed in the kindergarten 
classrooms. Here again, teachers and aides appeared to be warm and nurturing in 
their manner. It may be that the high degree of congruence between the way 
children are" treated at home and at school is an important influence on what, 
indeed, were perhaps the most accepting and contented children I have ever 
observed. * The tradition of - turance and stability characteristic of the 
Chinese family has clearly bee,, an asset to the education of their young chil- 
dren. ' "> 

One might wonjder whether anything negative could threaten such a lopg 
tradition of positive child rearing practices. Yet," there is a potential 
wrinkle in the fabric of that very fine tradition ancMt was discussed with us 
by Chinese educators and written about iff The China Dai ly (luring our visit. The 
problem is associated with the current campaign for one-child families. It was 
reported that the natural tendency of the Chinese to be attentive, loving 
parents and caregivers is frequently carried to extremes when only one child is 
involved. The resul : is a child who receives an excessive amount of attention 
coupled with extreme pressure' to succeed during the early, formative ye'ars and 
beyond. As one educator put it, "Every parent; wants his child to be a dragon." 
(Emperors are often referred to as dragons by the Chinese.) Another educator 
complained that, "Parents tend to spend lavishly on the single child for clothes 
and toys. They want their child to read and recite classical poetry at pre- 
school age--something they cannot understand." If the fears of these educators 
are well placed, the consistency of values and standards of behavior, existing 
for centuries in Chi/iese society and acting as a critical bridge between home 
and school, may be upset. All* this has the potential for a highly negative and 
troublesome outcome. 

Educati onal Policy and Research 

Although China's Ministry of Education is responsible for setting general 
policy and curricular guidelines for kindergarten, early childhood education 
varies from school to school and region to region. Differences may depend upon 




resources and langucge needs or may sjfliply be a matter of. what coRtent is to be 
emphasized. In the Guidelines for Preschool Education , published py the Minis- 
try of Education in 1981 (People's Publishing House, Beijing, China), the 
overall purpos'e jf preschool education 1s stated as J "To promote Communjsm, 
tellectual abilities, morality, physical abilities *nd* service to people and 
c jntry; to provide foundations of education in a socialist country; * and to 
develop well rounded children." Certain of these godT$. might -be found in any 
kindergarten curriculum in the United States. 

Various characteristics of children age 3^ years are provided so that 
'teachers might be guided in instructional planning. For example, teachers are 
reminded that young children "generally have a low ability to 'concentrate. 
However, they will concentrate on things that are of Interest to > them; their 
.memory is developing and depends on concrete, sensory experiences; and their 
Imaginative and creative powers /must be developed and linked to vocabulary." 
Teachers are cautioned that, "Instruction must move from concrete to abstract,- 
and it Is through language and^«*T»r1ertce that children learn to analyze and 
•synthesize." The importance of early childhood education is' emphasized through 
such statements as, "early educational experiences leave a trace on the child's 
entire life. A well rounded ear.ly education must be provided »in accordance with 
the characteristics of that age group." 

• Curriculum Content is listed as Ziealth, 'physical activity, morality, 
language, general knowledge, calculation, music,, and art. According to the 
guide, content should be sequenced and higher levels should reinforce lower 
levels. ^ , * ♦ 

Children are to be organized in preschool according to age : Low level, 
three-four years; Middle level, four-five years; Hign level, five-six years. 

' Language Curriculum 

' ' Overall Goals : 

Correc': pronunciation 

Learn conversational (common language) vocabulary 
Thinking 

Oral expressive ability 
Some appreciation of literature 
Minority language children should master their bwn language 

Specific Objectives : 

« 

Low Level 

1. Understand common language. Learn correct pronunciation of 
common language, especially sounds with which they have difficul- 
ty. 

* 

2. Vocabulary:, to be able to use frequentl y us ed fwords--nouns , 
verbs, pronouns, adjectives. ' v 
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'. 3. Learn to understand adults and peers and to converse with other 
people. 

* 

4. Be able to use simple sentences to talk about main focus of a 
picture. 1 

• * 

5. Enjoy hearing teacher tell stories and read aloud nursery rhymes. 
Gain initial understanding of story. 

6. Memorize eight to ten nursery rhymes. \ ' . 

7. Learn one or two stories. 
Mid-Level 

1. Continue to learn common language; particularly 'pay attention to 
tones, 

2. Develop vocabulary and master more nouns, verbs, pronouns, 
adjective, adverbs and conjunctions and understand their mean- 
ings, ^pv 

3. Pay attention to others when they talk and answer questions. 

. 4. Use complete sentences to talk about content of pictures and use 
new;words 1n describing pictures. 

5. Understand stories, poems and memorize main points. Recite eight 
* to ten poems. Retell three or four simple $tor1es. Enjoy 

looking at 'picture books and listening^ tc radio programs for 

children. 

High Level 

1. Speak common language in everyday life and pay attention to 
pronunciation. • 

2. Further develop vocabulary and be able to describe events using 

- location words 

- comparative words 

- connectors, such as "because" 

- synonyms. 

, 3. Listen to other people ■ pol itely, converse with others, and 
express themselves well. 

4. Use connected discourse in telling stories from pictures and be 
v able to self-correct some of the errors in their speech. 

5. Read aloud eight to ten poems with expression. Retell three to 
four stories. Criticize other people's storytelling. Develop 
appreciation of stories, pictures, children's broadcasts and 
retell where appropriate. 
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Methods for achieving these curricular outcomes Involve play as a basic 
actiyity in the preschooler's dally life. Five types of play are described: 
creative play, (role nlay, organized play, and .demonstration play), physical 
play (exercise), intel ■ actual play, music play antfjlav for entertainment. The 
guidelines also stress that the natural environment and useless materials are to 
be utilized, toys and activities should be within eafcy reach of children, and 
that teachers should develop the children's active participation fully. Free 
selection 1s to be encouraged in order to develop the child's intellectual 
ability and personality. 

An extensive interview with. Mrs. Shi Huizhong, Deputy Directorfof Preschool 
Children's Education Research Division of The Central Institute of Educational 
Science Research in Beijing, revealed that a new early childhood research 
project is underway. Its, purpose is to develop new guidelines for kindergarten 
education, based on . scientific studies. Ultimately, j a set of instructional 
materials would be developed. 

This research will largely focus on child language acquisition. According 
to Mrs. Shi, the close relationship between reading and oral language is a 
fundamental principle guiding this research. Areas und%r investigation are: 
phonology, vocabulary, sentence structure, and expressive ability. The study is 
designed to yield both longitudinal and cross-sectional data. Seventy children, 
seven in each of ten provinces, make up the population for the longitudinal 
portion of the study, which involves three '^ears of data collection. Cross 
sectional data will be collected for three age groups (3-4, 4-5, and 5-6 years) 
over a period of three days. 

Samples of natural speech will- be collected with a tape recorder under 
various conditions at home and school. The data will be analyzed to yield 
descriptions of the various features of language development evident among the 
three age groups. This is an extremely ambitious study and Mrs. Shi has high 
hopes for its impact on preschool curriculum. 



Three Chinese .Kindergartens 

The experimental kindergarten at Beijing Normal University . Upon entering 
one of the kindergarten classrooms at the experimental school of Beijing Normal 
University, I was struck by its similarity to many kindergarten classrooms In 
the United States. The room was spacious". The walls w*»re colorfully decorated 
with ^eacher made pictures and examples of children's work. Plants filled the 
large windows along the wal T overlooking the play area. A variety of materials 
could be seen around the periphery of the room--small plastic building blocks, 
an easel, outdoor play equipment, a flannel board, and a large abacus were among 
them. A small fish tank was located just off the doll corner, which, although 
sparsely equipped, contained sufficient supplies for young children to recreate 
their versions of family life. A small number o.f paperback books had been 
placed in a rack in the rear of the rooms and, although they were few in number 
(only five or six), they looked well worn by children. 

^ Twenty-four children, five to six years of age, were seated at neatly lined 
.rows of tables. A workbook had been placed near each child. These were the 
children of university faculty members and this' classroom was one of the most 
inviting that we visited during our entire stay in China* Experimental or key 
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schools such as this one were funded much more generously than others. The 
Increased resources were to be used for the development of new curriculum and 
Innovative practices for implementation on a wider scale. 

As we entered the room, the .children stood and clapped to welcome us. They 
were smiling, well dressed, and healthy looking. Characteristic of the many we 
saw throughout our visits they were dressed 1n bright colors. Flashes of red, 
Jyellow, pink, even lavender dotted the room. We sat along a bench in the rear 
and proceeded to watch a highly structured; formal reading lesson. The .teacher, 
an attractive young female graduate of Beijing Normal University, began by 
systematically teaching five characters to the children. First each character 
was written on the chalkboard. It was pronounced by the teacher, who was 
Imitated by the children 1n group red ta.t1on style. After all the characters 
had been Introduced 1n this way, a series of short stories or sentences were 
read aloud by the teacher from the board and pupils were asked to Identify tl\pse 
characters that were among the new one* they had just learned. A discuss1on\of 
the meaning of the characters followed. Because some of the new characters had 
the same sound as others they had learned (homophones), Individual. children were 
called upon to explain their meanings as represented 1n the text. As 1s the 
custom in China, each child stood to recite for the group. A rather special 
feature here, however, was the exuberant crapping by classmates that followed 
each successful response. Although the lesson was extremely formal by U.S. 
standards, there was an obvious attempt to stress meaning throughout. 

This part of the lesson was followed by a game designed, to reinforce the 
characters that had been taught. ■ The teacher had prepared five flash cards. 
Each flashcard* had one of the five characters under study written on it. The 
cards' were spread acrossjfthe table nearest to the front of the room. Individual 
children were then callefyto the front. As the teacher called. out a word, the 
child had to select the correct card, After several children had been given 
turns, the game continued with the boys competing against the girls. In this 
version, two children were called to the front of the room. Each child had a 
set of cards from which to select. The task Involved selecting the correct card 
before your opponent. This version of the game was accompanied by loud cheering 
and clapping by the children. The score was kept on the chalkboard by the 
teacher. 

The third portion of the lesson Involved a chalkboard activity in which 
various characters representing components of words were listed 1n two columns 
on the board. Children were asked to link or draw lines between two components, 
one from °a<]>column, 1n order to make a word. U.S. teachers might compare this 
with a word building activity designed to form compound words. Throughout this 
activity and other chalkboard work, brightly colored chalk of a variety of hues 
was used to help differentiate and emphasize certain features of the characters. 

During the final part of the lesson the pupils were asked to open the 
workbooks that had been placed on the table before them. They were instructed 
to open to a particular page from which they read a series of sentences orally t 
and in unison. The teacher" guided the reading by joining with them at various' 
points and by walking among them as they read. We learned that these books had 
been developed by the teachers 1n this school as a part of their experimental 
program. 
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The entire reading lesson lasted for th1rty-f1ve minutes. Throughout, the 
children were extremely attentive and appeared 1n every Instance to be on task 
and performing with success. In fact, the high number of correct responses by 
all of the children gave us the Impression that this may have been a 'review 
lesson of material covered many times before. We were told that' 35 minute 
reading and math lessons were held four times a week for this age group. 

A younger group of children from four to five years of age were also 
observed doing similar reading activities, lnelr math and reading lessens 
lasted 25 minutes each. Between each lesson, the children were involved In 
approximately 30 minutes of large muscle activity, usually outdoors. As we left 
the class of younger, children, we could see the first group outdoors on the lawn 
of the play area. They were happily engaged in circle games, ball playing, and 
various other outdoor activities. 

A brief tour through the building revealed it to be a pleasingly decorated 
and well equipped facility. Each classroom wars extremely neat and arranged 
almost identically to the s one described earlier. Toilets and washroom facili- 
ties were located next to every classroom. A room containing at least two dozen 
small frame beds covered with brightly colored cotton quilts was fclso nearby 
each classroom. One Targe room with a piano was used for music, dance and 
movement activities. Various areas of the building were decorated with chil- 
dren's work. One display caught my eye because It looked so. much like the 
language experience stories seen 1n U.S. kindergarten classrooms. Indeed, we 
were told that these were the products of an activity 1n which the children had 
drawn pictures about something of Interest to them md had either dictated a 
brief sentence or two to be written by the teacher along the side of the picture 
or had written a few words about the picture themselves. 

The typical day for a kindergarten child in this sohool begins with exer- 
cises at 8:30 a.m. These are physical exercises done in unison by the entire 
population of the school. They are usually done outdoors to music piped over a 
loudspeaker in the exercise' area. Exercises are fallowed by a morning consist- 
ing of classes (usually 30 minutes or less, four times per week) in math and 
Chinese (reading) with additional blocks of time scheduled for general knowl- 
edge, art, physical education and music. One hour of supervised play 1s also 
Included each morning. Lunch begins at approximately noon and is followed by a 
nap until 2:30 p.m. From 2:30 to 5:30 p.m., children are again engaged in 
supervised play activities. The children five to six years of age are scheduled 
for one additional class during this time.- Dinner is served at 5:00 p.m. 

We were able to reflect on -our observations with the faculty of Beijing 
Normal University and the teachers whom we had observed. We learned that these 
children probably received a great deal more emphasis on reading than children 
in most of the kindergartens throughout China. This was attributed to the 
educational status of their parents, the location of the school orv a' university 
campus, and its designation as an experimental school. We also learned that, as 
in most preschools in China, children here were grouped according to age.. 
Classes were comprised of children three to four years of age, four to five, and 
five to six. Two teachers and one aide were assigned to each classroom. 

We were told that most of these children come to school knowing some 
characters and that their parents would most likely have read aloud to them 
extensively. A collection of children's stories entitled 365 Nights was 



-mentioned as a favorite parent source for reading aloud. I was sobn to learn 
that 365 Nights would be mentioned *bn every occasion that I asked about reading 
aloud to the children. When asked 1f teachers read aloud to children, I was 
told that they did not. They did tell stories to the Children, however. 

f 

Vis j ts tfc other kinderqarten classrooms revealed a very different picture 
than the one -Just described. Most were far less well equipped, almost barren by 
comparison. We visited one kindergarten program, however, that offered an 
interesting contrast to the one at Beijing Normal University, particularly 1n 
its curricular emphasis. 



The Experimental Kindergarten at Zhejjang Preschool Teachers Training 
SchooT ] The experimental program at the Zhejiang Preschool Teachers Training 
School appeared, 1n many ways, to Be the kind of program 1n which parents 
anywhere would be delighted to have their child enrolled. The building consist- 
ed of six attract1vely\decorated rooms. Each room was connected to Its adjacent 
rooms and opened onto 'a large courtyard area. Beyond the courtyard were well 
kept grassy areas' used as a playground. The equipment here would delight any 
child or grown-up for that matter. Climbing bars were shaped like fish. Swings 
were formed like peacocks. An enormous stone carved elephant lent his trunk for 
use as a sliding board. Children played around a fountain, enjoying the water 
bet making, certain they did not get wet. I counted 11 pieces of uniquely 
designed outdoor play equipment. * te 

On the day we visited, many of the classes were being held outdoors 1n the 
courtyards. We were impressed by the range and variety of activities going on. 
A large circle of children was seated just outside the music room. We watched 
as they engaged in a number of sinrglng games and movement activities. We were 
captivated by the rhythmic and graceful movements of these tiny children as they 
performed rather Intricate steps in time with the music. 

We entered a second classroom which was furnished and decorated much like N 
all the others. Tables and chairs painted bright blue were arranged 1n various 
areas of the room. Each. offered children a different activity. Small groups of 
children were clustered at each table. They might be working with small blocks, 
cutting paper, or looking at books. 
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In V third room we found children heavily engrossed in a simulated restau-* > 
rant activity. There were several areas of work. In one area cook dressed 1n 
high white hats and aprons were busily preparing food. Prepared food had been 
lined up, cafeteria style, on a. long table near one end of the room.\ Customers ; | 
moved through a line selecting food . and checking out thel x\ pu/chases with the / 
cashier, who took gfreat care 1n ringing, up the cost of J4fems ion the toy cash; *** 
register provided. (Small groups of restaurant patrons sat at tne tables enjoy- § 
ing the products of the day's menu. We were told that these children had * 
visited a restaurant, helped plan the simulated environment, and took turns 
dramatizing the various roles. 

Another class had all of Its learning Centers s£t up outdoors on the 
courtyard area. At one table children were engaged „ fnpaper sculpture. At . \ 
another they were molding clay. Browsing through^ picture books occupied the 
children at still another table. One group of children was engaged in an, 
activity designed to Increase eye-hand coordination. 'They practiced moving 
marbles from one cup to another, using chopsticks - a feat that would have 
proved difficult for some of" us 1n the study team. Yet another group of chll- , *? 
dren was engaged 1n testing which objects among such materials as paper clips, 
tacks, and paper scraps could be picked up with a magnet. Just beyond this 
<group, four, children were busily playing school. The "teacher" stood near her 
desk and gave/ directions to a willing group of three pupils* Unlike all the 
others, this group . appeared to work without adult supervision. 

In another area, some distance from all the others % a group of 35 children 
watched Intently as a pttppet show was being performed by a teacher And two older 
- (upper primary grade) children. The elaborately dressed puppets performed on 
t^e stage as the story and music were heard via a record player. All of . the 
materials were teacher and child made. 

*■ . ■ 

When we asked about the reading and language program, we were told that 
each class spent two periods each day in oral language activities. Little was 
said about what this actually meant except that two key activities were the ^ 
"reading" of pictures by children and telling of stories to children by their 
teachers. Teachers in this school deemphasized formal reading and language 
activities. Emphasis was placed on "early aM-l -rjjwmr* education, rather than 
intellectual development." It was further expjafned that, "Since language 1s 
integrated through dally living, we stress Integrating language activities Into 
the total curriculum." J 

Although designated as an experimental program and associated with a 
teacher training institution, this was a neighborhood sW>ol and children went 
home for lunch each day-. We were told that the resources here w$re only 
. "slightly" better than those at other neighborhood schooljSVjn this area. 
Compared to other kindergartens we visited, however, the faciNttes^'iere were 
far superior to all but those described earlier at the Beijing Normal Univers1- % 

The Residential Kindergarten in Inner Mon «" A 1a. Another contrast in early 
childhood education was provided when we visited a residential school in Inner . 
Mongolia In an outlying area of the Banner of the Fourth Prince. It contained 
three preschool classe$^wh1ch were very scantily equipped, almost barren except 
* for tables and benche?. These children come to school speaking Mongolian. 
Instruction in reading begins in preschool in the mother tongue and continues 
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through .the early grades. Beg1?n\jng 1n the third grade, children start reading 
instruction 1n Han, the common language. Written Mongolian is quite different 
from the written Han Chinese that these children must eventually attempt to 
master. Mongol 1an -writing moves from the top to thei bottom of the page rather 
than from left to right; and, it is alphabetic ^sither than ideographic. No 
wonder these children are said to have difficulty with language learning. Their 
problem is similar to that o.f many children who enter school speaking a language 
or dialect other than that pf Han, the officially designated common language. 
However, ijjost chfldrert, throughout China, begin Instruction directly in the 
common language, whether or not they are conversant in it. 



Teacher Training 

There are ^separate schools for training. kindergarten teachers 1n China. We 
visited one such Institution, the.Zhejlang Preschool Teachers Training School in 
Hangzhou. The kindergarten program connected with this school was one of those 
described earlier. 

Established in 1953, this three year teacher training program was described 
as a middle (secondary) level technical vocational course. The level. of educa- 
tion of preschool teachers 1n China 1s, therefore, equivalent to a U.S. high 
school graduate with an added career orientation. The school has slightly more 
than- 480 students, recruited from the entire province of Zhejiang. As 1s 
customary of preschool teachers in China, all the students at this school were' 
women. 

Competency exa,ms are required at various levels of education in,_Ch.ina. 
These exams largely determine whether or not an Individual is eligible for more 
advanced training and what form that training will take. At the end of junior 
high school (equivalent to our eighth or ninth grade, depending on the school), 
these students were given a test along with all their cla'ssmates. The fact that 
they are enrol-led here rather than in a secondary school for the "preparation of 
elementary school teachers or a secondary school designated for the preparation 
of students for university work (high school teachers are trained at the univer- 
sity with others preparing for "advanced" careers) indicates that they probably 
did less well than many of their contemporaries on these tests. Career options 
are largely determined by one's ability to perform well on standardized examina- 
tions apd to some extent by the expressed career interests of the students 
themselves. 

In addition to the junior high school exam requirements, eac.h of these 
students had b^n personally interviewed by a faculty team at the Zhejiang J 
Preschool Teaches Training School. Criteria evaluated durJng the oral examina/ 
tion are enunciation, singing voice, basic ability to draw, and general appear- 
ance. We were told that only one out of five candidates 1s selected from^all 
those who pass the unified exam and apply for oral interviews. Tuition, room, 
and board are paid for by the government. 

Prospective early childhood teachers must study all the subjects regularly 
talight at the high school level - Chinese, history, science, and so on. In 
addition, they must take a series of early childhood education courses. These 
consist of preschool teaching, child psychology, hygiene, and various methods 
courses. These students take classes in music. They must also learn to play 
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the piano, accordion or both. Art classes emphasize drawing and handicrafts. 
Instruction 1n dance, sports, and some study of children's literature 1s also 
required. j 

We observed a dance class 1n which students dressed *1n blue and white 
jogging attire moved gracefully to music as they practiced various ballet 
movements under the direction of a. Russian trained dance instructor. The sVim 
poised bodies of these young women were further evidence of the riaorous crite- 
ria tied to the personal Interviews held upon entry to the schooUMn the music 
class that we observed, students demonstrated good singing voices as they read 
music, sang 1n unison, and gave brief solo performances. ( % 



Field experiences are srrlnkled throughout the three year program. During 
the first year, students spend one week observing 1n kindergarten 1n order to 
get a sense of what * goes on 1n these classrooms. Second year s-tuj&its observe 
for two weeks. These observations' are tied Into what 1s under winy in their 
child psychology and hygiene courses. In addition, these students*prepare games 
and storytelling activities for use with the children. 




. Third year students spend one-half day each week as Interns 1n kindergarten 
classrooms. One month before graduation, they spend their entire time 1n 
residence at a preschool site. Three students are assigned to a kindergarten 
classroom. One member of 'the faculty accompanies each team of students to their 
site and remains with them for the entire month. We were told that) students had 
been placed 1n 100 different kindergartens during the 1983-84 school year. 

When asked ^bout the content of their language and reading methods course, 
faxulty members replied that there were two areas of focus. First, considerable 
emphasis was placed on upgrading the language development of the prospective 
teachers themselves. Since these are very young students (much younger than 
comparable pre-serv1ce early childhood teachers in the U.S.), and since they 
were /largely from the rur f ' areas, there is a heavy stress on pronunciation of 
the 4pmmon language. Students listen to broadcasts, read aloud to each other, 
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engage 1n speech and storytelling contests and practice oral language skills 1n 
small independent study groups. Second, they are taught how to evaluate and 
develop children's pronunciation of the common language.^ In addition, they are 
taught to design language activities for children emphasizing oral language in 
the/course of daily living. Two examples of activities that are encouraged are: 
(1) storytelling from pictures and (2) systematic observation and discussion of 
interesting things, such as animals. 

As teacher trainers, and researchers, we were interested in how' this faculty 
kept up with the new knowledge in their field. They reported that in addition 
to attending regional and national conferences, bi-weekly meetings were held on 
campus so v that they might share and discuss new ideas. Two professional jour- 
nals, ol^e from the U.S. and one from the Soviet' Union, were subscribed to and 
translated for their use. Unfortunately, no one present was certain of the 
names of the two journals. A provincial early childhood journal 1s another 
Important resource and one in which many of these instructors had published. 

i 

Cofr^lusion f 

These are obvious differences and similarities betwe"eh Chtnese and U.S. 
preschool education. The greatest differences are rooted deep in the cultural 
distinctions between the two nations. While the Chinese tend to emphasize 
responsibility to the group, we tend to stress the rights of the individual. 
Reverence for authority and its associated^ ideological principles fit well in 
Chinese history. The need to test and challenge authority is quite consistent 
with the nature of society in the U.S. 

■4 

Our children are encouraged to question and to "think for themselves." 
Chinese children are much more, apt to seek and accept answers from those in 
charge. Both views have advantages and disadvantages for maturing learners. 
Ideally, responsible individuals, at any age, will exercise some degree of 
compliance and respect for authority. Certainly, a sense of social responsibil- 
ity toward the various groups to which one belongs is a sign of maturity. At 
the^same time, a society i. unlikely to grow unless its members are willing to 
test the status quo, to accept personal responsibility for individual behavior 
and to actively participate in socially responsible societal change. 

$oth countries place great value on jthelr young. Both are aware of the 
importance of early childhood education iand the potential for establishing 
lifelong habits for learning and social interaction, Yet each country has a 
considerable distance to go in providing the necessary resources to insure top 
quality early education for all its children. This is becoming increasingly 
important as the number of working mothers and fathers in both countries contin- 
ues to rise. Needed research in China is not unlike that needeoVin the United 
States. Even though the U.S. is much more advanced in its research achieve- 
ments, the basic questions remain the same for both countries: What types of 
curricula offer the best balance of cognitive, socio-emotional , and physical 
development for young children? How can we identify and minimize potential 
failure in young children? t How can we as educators work more cooperatively with 
the home to'promote the overall development of the young "child? These are 
critical questions. The Chinese are seriously seeking answers and so are we. 
It is my hope that we "might continue to share our concerns and our insights for 
the betterment of young children and their families in both countries. 
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STRUCTURE AND FREEDOM IN SOME CHINESE CLASSES 

Isabel L. Beck. 
Learning Research and Development Center 
University of Pittsburgh 

Introduction 

The purpose of this paper 1s to communicate 3 sense of the instruction 
"climate" in some Chinese classrooms. Its focus, then, 1s more on the structure 
of a class than on the substance of the lesson. The topics that will be dis- 
cussed are associated with classroom management, the teacher's role, students' 
behavior, and other relatively cantent-free classroom processes. Others 1n the 
delegation focused on more reading specific topics (methods of \ teaching charac- 
ter recognition, Issues associated with comprehension Instruction, etc.). Of 
course, there will be some overlap. Reading specific issues are included here, 
just as some general classroom issues are found in other papers. 

This kind of paper requires some caveats. First, it must be noted that it 
is impressionistic and based' on discursive notes. In addition, most of the 
classroom descriptions come more from what I saw than from from what was said. ' 
Although we had the benefit of a number of translators , during classroom obser- 
vations I tended to concentrate on taking notes about what I was seeing and 
, asked for a quick whispered translation only when the context Indicated a speech 
act was feedback about an answer, directions for an activity, or other such * *\ 
general processes. In addition to what I saw and some translated classroom 
speech segments, the paper includes what we learned from school personnel both 
in formal briefings prior N >to classroom visits and in several very productive 
discussions after we had visited classes 1n their schools. 

One other caveat is required. Although the delegation walked through 
several elementary classes in a remote area of Inner Mongolia, time const lints 
prevented opportunities to observe them. The classes in which we observed were 
located in four large Chinese cities and were, for the most part, at schools 
^/ designated as "key" or "experimental" or attached to a university or specialized 
institute. Only information from these classes is incorporated here. Hence, 
one cannot generalize to less "special" schools in even these same urban areas 
and certainly not to schools in rural areas where approximately 80% of China 
lives. Finally, it should be noted that the focus of this paper is on elementa- 
ry classes. 

The paper is organized into three sections'. The first section, entitled 
"Aspects of School and Class Structure," provider necessary background informa- 
tion about teachers' and students' class schedules as well as a fairly detailed 
description of a specific second grade reading lesson. In the second section, * 
"Lesson Characteristics," six features derived from the second grade lesson 
example are discussed and observations from other classes about these features 
are incorporated. The final section provides some brief "Comments and Opin- 
ions." 
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Aspects of School and Class Structure 
Teachers' and Students' Schedules 

In general, students 1n Ch1n\are scheduled for five 40 minute classes per 
weekday. There are usually three 1n the morning, a long lunch break— enough 
time to take the traditional nap--and two 1.n the afternoon. Many schools also , 
have Saturday morning classes. The total number of student classes a week, 
then, is approximately -28. Teachers, on the other hand, including elementary 
teachers, typically teach 12 to 14 classes per week. The rest of their time 1s 
devoted to class preparation and study. Those teachers who wish to engage in 
these activities away from the school building may do so. 

All students are assigned homerooms but not all teachers 1n a given*build- 
ing have homeroom classes. Those who do are usually Chinese language teachers 
whose additional duties in this capacity include knowing the homeroom students 
well f> monitoring their progress 1n all subjects, and communicating with parents. 

In contrast to mo sp"- American elementary teachers, who teach all academic 
subjects (sometimes art, physical education, and mus-'c, too), Chinese elemenrary 
teachers tend to be single subject teachers. Unlike the system in most elemen- 
tary schools 1n the United States whereby a teacher stays with a class o* 
students for an extended time, perhaps for the entire day, the Chinese academic 
teachers go to students' homerooms for scheduled classes. Between each 40 
minute class, even in the first grade, there is a free-time break of at least 
ten minutes (often longer) when students may do what they want, including 
playing 1n the hall and yard. 

A Second Grade Reading Lesson 

When our delegation appeared at the door for the scheduled visit to a 
second grade reading class in Shanghai, the students rose and as the teacher 
"warmly welcomed the American delegation" they applauded us into the classroom. * 
On a word from the teacher, they seated themselves and waited as we took our 
places on folding chairs at the back of the room. The rooms in thHs part of the 
school were built around a large court yard. Open windows provided excellent 
cross ventilation. There were plants on* the window ledges, some decorative 
posters and pictures on the walls, and some large, red, cut out Chinese charac- 
ters above the front chalkboard. I had learned from numerous other such charac- 
ter displays that they were adages urging good work and study: "Learn for the 
mother country;" "Aim higher each day." 

About 60 children occupied five rows of two person wooden, ta^fe-like 
desks, six desks deep. They were dressed much like American children, but 
perhaps not as stylishly. In addition, virtually all of them wore red bandanas, 
the symbol of membership in the Young Pioneers, around their necks. They stood 
when their teacher moved to her accustomed p.'ace behind a low podium at the 
front of the room, and received her formal greeting, which they returned. The 
lesson was officially in progress. A character recognition "flashcard" exercise 
began. The teacher held up a card, most of the children raised their hands, and ' 
the child who was called upon stood to respond. The teacher provided feedback 
in the form of yes, good, and the child was told to sit down. Occasionally, the 
teacher withheld feedback and asked the class, "Is s/he right?" whereupon the 
class would call out in unison, "Yes." 
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Attention was next directed to some characters that had been drawn on the 
chalkboard. As the teacher Explained the characters she traced parts of them 
with colored chalk and added |some Pinyin in a different colored chalk. Before 
the class read them in unison, several children were called upon to read the 
characters as the teacher pointed to them with a wooden pointer. 

a piece of slate on wKich sentences containing 
written. Several she Had taken intact from the 
had made up. The sVate was hung on chalkboard, 
characters the class/again read in unison. 



The teacher then produced 
the new. characters hod been 
students' book and several sHe 
As the teacher pointed to the 



The children were directed to turn to a page in their books. The teacher 
made some brief comments (presumably about the content of the selection) and 
asked for a volunteer to read. Most hands were raised and the student called 
upon read loudly, with confidence, and was complimented. The class was then 




told to read a segment by themselves "softly but aloud." Indeed the children 
read "aloud" "softly" (i.e., so as not be to heard by others, but to hear 
oneself), and at their own* pace. Thus, I witnessed what years earlier I had 
read about as common practice in. Chinese classrooms— all students reading aloud 
at different places in the te^. 

The children read "aloud" "softly" by themselves for about two minutes. 



When we walked through a school in Inner Mongolia, some classes were 
reading from Mongolian texts in this manner, but somewhat differently than the 
second grade reading class. Their reading was much louder and, of longer 
segments. It looked more like descriptions I had heard of groups reading from 
the Koran. 
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Then the teacher directed/that the same segment be read again aloud and in 
unison* (This latter kimrof group reading was evident in the other elementary 
reading classes we obse/ved.) It 1s worth remarking that during these unison 
readings, a group paceMis established and maintained without teacher interven- 
tion. When the second Graders read in this way, the teacher watched and occa- 
sionally looked at/Ker^oook, but she never read aloud with the children. 

More of the text was covered through Individual oral readings, group 
reading "aloud" but "softly," and unison oral readings. On several occasions 
the teacher called on four or five students who stood and read aloud, in turn, a 
sequence of several sentences. Between the various oral readings ^or"£fie selec- 
tiop, the teacher sometimes made a brief comment about the content. However, 
most of the discussion and questions about the content occurred after most or 
all of the~%ejct\had toen read aloud. The teacher then asked a number of ques- 
tions, e/aborateo^upon answers, and extended the discussion beyond the text. At 
one poi,nt she brought out a large drawing she had made of a monkey that had beeTi 
described in the text and used it to elicit from 'the children descriptive 
phrases about the animal. She called on a child to imitate the expression of 
the monkey described in the book. The student did the imitation with enthusiasm 
and a ripple of giggles went through the room. 

After the discussion, the teacher called on the ten children in two speci- 
fied rows to read a segment aloud. Again, she did not participate in the oral 
reading, but the childrenlall started together, and -r^ad with what I began to 
notice was a stylized intonation. When the group completed the reading, the 
teacher said, "This group read well wi£h serious purpose." When a bell rang in 
the hall outside as she was speaking, no child Indicated that s/he was aware of 
the disturbance. The teacher continued speaking for perhaps two minutes more 
and then said, "This is the end of the lesson." With that, the children stood 
and the atmosphere in ti.j room changed dramatically. Talk began, arms- went 
around friends, an intentional push could be seen, and some children left the 
room. 

Lesson Characteristics 

The description 'of the second grade reading class provides illustrations of 
six topics which will be discussed below— Attention , Discipline, The Teacher's 
Role, Whole Class Instruction, Student Opportunities to Respond and Receive 
Feedback, and Context Defines Climate. 

Attention 

My single most profound impression of Chinese classrooms is the apparent 
undivided unrelenting attention given to teachers during a 40 minute period. 
The children in the second grade class sat tall, looked at their teacher (or 
their book when directed to do so), and hardly ever during our visit did a 
curious head turn to the back of the room where we sat. Even when there were 
distractions--our departure from a lesson in progress—attention was drverted 
only momentarily. On two such occasions,, I dropped back a minute after we had 
exited, walked past the door of the room we had just departed, and' found the 
lesson proceeding. It can be noted that close attention was not confined to 
classes in academic subjects and those that expected our visits* It was also 
te^d | n classes where our visits were unexpected, and in aA, music, and 
pTys~T(*Trl education classes. 
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y^At this point, 1t 1s important to make a distinction between cognitive 
attention and behavioral attention. Cognitive attention implies that an indi- 
vidual is processing information; whereas behavioral attention implies that an 
individual appears to be engaged with the information at hand but actually' ma$ 
not be processing the material at all. Our observation of a. ^rmal^indergarten 
reading class with five-and-one-hal f year olds at .the school associated with the' 
Beijing Normal University will be helpful in making clear this difference. 

The class was comprised of 25 to 30 children, two to a desk, with the 
teacher at the front of the room. Over the course of the 25 minute class (15 
inutes shorter than elementary and high school classes) I did observe a few 
children wiggling in their chairs, a few turning" their heads momentarily to look 
at the visitors," and a few whose eyes wandered occasionally from the teacher to 
their desks. These momentary lapses notwithstanding, the kind of apparent 
attention these very young children gave to the teacher was close to what we saw 
with older students. 

During our iobservation , I was seated at the side of the room where the 
faces of many children were visible. I soon became aware of three> boys whose 
attention was more apparent than real. When the teacher was talking or pointing 
to examples on the chalkboard, their expressions belied their 'understanding; 
when they were -told to turn to their books and read aloud, .these children 
weren't sure what page they should have been on. After the class, I questioned 
the teacher about the three boys, and she confirmed my observation that they 
were not engaged in the lesson. "Their progress," I was informed, "has been 
slow."* 

These children illustrate the distinction between attention that, involves 
the mental processing of lesson-salient material (cognitive attention) and 
apparent attention that i nvol ves adapting the outward appearances associated 
with mental processing (beha"vToral attention). The latter kind of attention has 
- to do with acceptable deportment and is much closer to notions of discipline 
than it is to what psychologists are concerned with when they^Jiscuss attention 
as a component of information processing. Obviously, there is no way to know 
the proportion of students whose apparent attention was also real. However, it,, 
is certainly safe to assume that the three kindergarten boys have some counter- 
parts in many classrooms. Let us turn now to a more direct discussion of 
discipline. 

Discipline 

I began asking questions about discipline at the discussions we often had 
with teachers and other staff after our classroom visits. At first, my 



During a dscussionVLUr some high school teachers in Xian, they noted that 
lack of "cognitive attention" was not much of a problem in high schools because 
admission to high school is very selective. Thus, students who go that far tend 
to be "diligent." They indicated that -the problem was most evident with junior 
high school students- and attributed the reason to their developmental stage 
(i.e., early adolescence) and to less stringent selection criteria for ^junior 
high school admission. 
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questions tended to be general. "The children were exceptionally well behaved, 
' so I wonder if you ever, have any discipline problems?" This- question usually 
resulted 1n smiles and assurances that there w«ere discipline* problems. In 
response to "What do you do when there 1s a discipline problem?" the answer was 
always 7We -talk to the children and. if necessary, to their ^parents. Sometimes 
we visit their homes." "What do you say?" Y asked. The typical response: 
' "Why It is ^Important to pay attention and dc^tfielr work." 

Af.ter several similar answers I realized that the question of discipline 
was being interpreted not as disruptive behavior, but as inadequate academic 
performance. Hence, 4 ! changed the question to: "Have you ever had a student 
whose, classroom behaylor was such that 1t disrupted the class?'! and had opportu- 
nities to ask it of th,ree persons. From a primary grades language teacher 1n 
Shanghai with 2C years experience and after what appeared to be deliberate 
thought, the answer was no. I received the same thoughtful no wben I questioned 
this teacher's principal, who was at least 70 years old. From a fourth-grade 
teacher in a different city, the answer was an emphatic no. \Th1s sampling 
-suggests that over 6'0 years of, teaching experience (a minimum estimate of the 
sum of the thnee Individuals) identified not one disruptive student. 

Obviously, sucr) reports cannot be taken as objective evidence. However, 
after some reflection, I suggest that the reports of this particular sample were 
accurate, or least close, to accurate, for the following reasons. First, the 
three taught 7n "special" schools 1n urban areas so their pupils came from the 
more educationally motivated Environments. Second/ the teachers I questioned 
were consider!^ excellent, even exemplary. After al 1 > their classrooms were 
selected for our scheduled visits. Third, and more generally, there are the 
social and cultural factors which exert not a little Influence on Chinese 
educational Institutions. Traditional Chinese culture includes regard for 
education and respect for authority, except during the Cultural Revolution. 
Indeed, the Cultural Revolution may have Intensified 1n the parents of present 
Chinese students the force of traditional values associated with education. 
Chinese children enter school shaped to behave well. 

The Teacher's Role 

The description of the teacher in the second grade class shows her to be 
•highly controlling. It is very important to point out that this should not be 
interpreted as synonymous with a negative environment. As Brophy and Good (1n 
press) have pointed out: 

(There is a distinction between) emotional climate factors 
(positive or negative affect exhibited by. teachers and 
students) and teacher management (or control) factors. 
.These factors are independent: highly controlling teachers 
are not necessarily rejecting or otherwise negative, and 
teachers who exert minimal control over pupil behavior are 
not necessarily student oriented or other positive 1n their 
effect (p. 25). 

Before leaving this point, it can be noted that I found the emotional climate in 
this "highly controlled" classroom fairly pleasant. At times ,there were smiles 
froi both the teacher arid the pupils. 



The second grade teacher, as all other teachers we observed, had control of 
ritudent behavior and instructional activities. First, let's consider student 
behavior as exercised by rules and procedures or by directive. Clearly, a lot 
of control of student behavior is achieved in Chinese classrooms through rules 
and procedures, many of which are common to all grades. ,Take for example the 
matter of handraising and standing for recitation. 

With one exception, which will be noted lateit, the Chinese students we 
observed did not call out. Whether "It was to answer a question or volunteer to 
do something, students always raised their hands. However, they did so with 
restraint; I never saw an outstretched arm waving. The arm may have been 
outstretched and raised high, but it was stationary. In a number of classes 
(including the second grade reading class)* we observed a way of hand raising 
that was unusual. Here the elbow was bent so that the forearm fdrmed a right 
angle with the upper arm. A young guide who accompanied our group explained it 
t ;s a way young children are taught to raise their hands because this particular 
uent elbow manner discourages hand waving, which is not acceptable. 

The bent elbow form was used by all children in some elementary classes, by 
some of the children in other elementary classes, and was not in evidence with 
high school students. It, along with other "training" procedures, resulted in a 
routine that, except for one minor "infraction," was universally estab- 
lished— no call outs, raise your hand with restraint. 

The one exception to the routine occurred at an advanced high school 
English class attached to the Foreign Language Institute in Shanghai The 
students were exceptionally able, the\r teacher was outstanding, and the class 
was small (approximately 20). At one juncture, the students were offering 
short descriptive phrases in response to the teacher's questions. The pace for 
calling upon students was brisk, and soon several called out spontaneously. 
One at a time, please," the teacher said, and Immediately hands were rfcsed. 
Here the briefest of directives reinstated the established routine. The only 
other verbal behavior management directives witnessed occurred in a formal 
'kindergarten" reading class for four-and-one-half year olds in the school- 
attached to Beijing Normal University and this in the mildest of forms. On 
several occasions the teacher told* a child to pay attention, to sit tall. 

An interesting nonverbal directive occurred in the second grade reading 
cl^ss described earlier? During the observation, the teacher left her place at 
the middle &f the room and moved to a boy who was seated in an outer row,' facing 
away from the visitors' cnairs. She put her arm on his shoulder and with a 
veasured facial expression registered, for his benefit alone, her disapproval of 
some behavior I had not seen. Inotrr discussion after the class, I asked about 
the incident. The teacher blushed and explained that the child had been 



3 In this high school, only foreign language classes were small. These^ame 
student* took all their other subjects in large groups, 50 plus. 
4 

We observed two kindergarten classes in this school, the one for 
f lve-and-one-haK year olds mentioned earlier in the Attention section, and the 
onr- for four-and-one-half year olds discussed here. 
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sleeping. She also explained that he had stayed up late the night before at a 
school approved event. Our observations suggest, then, that student behavior 1s 
controlled through the exercising of rules and procedures that get established 
early; at least by the second grade, the need for directives 1s minimal. 

Now, let us consider the teacher's control of the Instructional activities. 
The teacher in the second grade lesson example controlled all Instructional 
activities, as did all the teachers we observed. That is, the teacher dellvere'd 
the instruction herself as contrasted with depending upon curriculum materials 
(e.g., worksheets, lengthy independent reading). To be sure, students Interact- 
ed jwith textual materials, but the interactions were short (never more than 
several minutes) and the teacher directed when and in what form they took place. 
All the teachers we observed s^ood and were actively engaged 1n teaching 
throughout the 40 minute class period. However, such active teaching does not 
necessarily entail a fast pace, as one could' sense variation in pace among 
teachers. Active teaching simply meajis that the teacher is the major delivery 
system. 

\ 

The Chinese teachers we observed did a lot of talking. In the lower grades 
teachers talk was frequent but not long as it was interspersed with student 
activities. In some of the upper grades 1t was close to lecture style. In any 
case, the content of teacher talk was mostly substantive, with very minimal * 
behavior management verbalizations. 

Whole Class Instruction 



Chinese teachers do not divide classes into subgroups. Discussions with 
school personnel showed that some of them were aware of the use of srniall group 
instruction in the United States. They were aware that this allows more atten- 
tion to specific student needs. However, they have great difficulty imagining 
how several groups are managed jn the same room by one teacher. This 1s not 
surprising because, as discussed earlier, the teacher controls all of the 
instructional activities. Another reason they have difficulty with the use. of 
small group instruction is their concern, expressed by several, for how a 
teacher could prepare so many different lessons. 

The teachers we observed were clearly prepared. There is no way to tell if 
this is the norm. The teachers we talked with appeared nonplused at the thought 
of teaching a class without having prepared for it and equally nonplussed at how 
American teachers can handle so many classes. Preparation for teaching is 
institutionalized to the extent that the workday includes significant time for 
doing so. This, .plus the tradition of teacher control of instructional activi- 
ties, makes it difficult for Chinese teachers to consider small group instruc- 
tion, even though the more concerned teachers recognize the value of small group 
instruction for "some things." 

Student Opportunities to Respond and Receive Feedback 

Except for some special situations (e.g., preschool groups, advanced 
language classes, classes for deaf students) Chinese classes are large (from 40 
plus to about 60 students) and as noted earlier, instruction is delivered to the 
entire class at once. One problem such an environment creates is that few 
opportunities for public student responses are provided. In the second grade 
example class, approximately 20 to 25 of the 60 students were called upon for 
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Individual responses. Approxfmately 15 of those were called upon more than 
once, ♦some as often as five* times. \It can also be noted that not one Incorrect 
response was given by any student this class. These observations suggest 
that, because there were visitors, the teacher chose only those students who 
were likely to respond correctly. Whether and how this teacher attempts to 
provide opportunities for more students \o respond' under normal circumstances is 
unknown. 



• Public responses are probably useful for evaluation (Is X student getting 
the material?), Contingencies (Pay attention^ the teacher may call on me); and 
participation (I'm part of this clas*K Therkare, of course, other ways these 
objectives can be met. Student written assignments, for example, are important 
for evaluation purposes and 1t appears teacheta f take the marking of papers 
seriously. Indeed,, several questioned how American teachers could mark student 
papens, well with so many classes and little 1f any non-teaching time provided 
during the day for preparation. In regard to the\use of public responses as 
contingencies to pay attention to the material, teachers told us they know who 
to call on for this purpose. That 1s, they know their students well and watch 
for lack of ''cognitive attention." However, several teachers Indicated that 
such behavior is discussed with the stud^j^s privately. 

Finally, there were several methods employed that can be considered oppor- 
tunities to provide public responses for a sense of participation. One, .of 
course, is whole class unison oral reading. The other, observed 1n many class- 
es, is calling upon pairs of students, groups of 
or two rows of students to read aloud. These 
still must be noted that 1n most. of the classes 
individual independent responses were offered 



students. 



three or four students, or 
attempts, notwithstanding, 
we observed, opportunities 
to far less than' half of 



one 
it 
for 
the 



These students who were provided opportunities to respond received feedback 
as to the correctness of their answers with littlq or no elaboration or explana- 
tion. For example, the second grade teacher's feedback to student responses 
consisted of single words (e.g., yes, right, good) and was typical of other 
classes. More enthusiastic or expressive teachers used phrases such as "very 
good" and "that was good." Although we witnessed very few Instances of incor- 
rect responses, these were also handled with brevity: "No, sit down," or, 
simply "sit down." When students were wrong, the teactier called upon another 
student. Only once was an explanation, "That's not an adjective," forthcoming. 



Context Defines Climate 



As noted earlier, a lesson in a Chinese school, whether primary or secon- 
dary, is a discrete event that is marked by a clear beginning and, 40 minutes 
later, comes to a clear ending. Its identifiabil ity is also established by the 
appearance of a different teacher for each subject. A lesson's discreteness is 



An exception was a fifth grade English class of 40 plus students in 

Beijing. The teacher was enormously Energetic, the pace was fast, and through 

the use of game-like activities (mostly in the form of races) every student had 
several opportunities to make independent responses. 
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further characterized by a scheduled free-time break after each class. These 
features contribute to the formality of Chinese classes, just as they contribute 
to a change 1n climate when a class 1s over. The completion of a lesson marks 
- the initiation of an Identifiable free-time period with both teachers' and 
students' behavior dramatically changed. Elementary students' behavior Immedi- 
ately becomes "playground" behavior (e.g., talking, running, touching, laughing, 
arguing) and teachers who are around during this time do not attempt to direct 
or control the situation. 

* •■>. 
The following Incident demonstrates these points. My Initial experience 
\ with the change 1n climate occurred at the close of a fifth' grade reading clasi 
Mr. an experimental school 1n Beijing. While the teacher was. among the wanner 
anttsmore enthusiastic, the class had most of the same characteristics as the 
second grade reading class described earlier and would properly be characterized 
i as formal. At the conclusion of the lesson there was a milling about as some of 
our delegation exchanged comments with the teacher. One of our members offered 
to take a Polaroid picture of the class for their keeping and the teacher 
announced the photo opportunity to the students who were variously* engaged 1n 
« free-time activities. Some had already gone into the hall and were jumping rope 
or playing a kind of ping pong on the hall floor. Their classmates left ' the 
room to collect them for the photograph and soon a discussion ensued among 
teacher, students, and our photographer about how to arrange the ,40-plus stu- 
dents in front of the camera. A suggestion that some stand on desks resulted in 
a noisy rearranging of furniture. Some students walked on the desks and there 
was much talking. The scene was not chaotic, but 1t certainly was not orderly. 
The Issue of most Interest 1s that there were no cautionary remarks from the 
teacher during this time, nor from the other school personnel who were 1n the 
room, and none betrayed any displeasure wlththe scene. 

I witnessed this kind of change 1n climate every time our observations 
Included the end of a class. The climate 1s .a result of who controls the 
environment. The lesson 1s clearly controlled by the teacher* the free-time 
period 1s clearly controlled by the students, and teachers ao not Involve 
themselves,, hence the notjon that the context defines the climate. 

Some Comments and Opinions 

Formal and business-1 ike are the general labels that best characterize the 
climate of Chinese classrooms. The' effective teacher literature .(see for 



This should not be construed as teachers being oblivious to the students 
during these periods. Rather, it is that they expect a noisy play environment. 
Even for primary children! there is no direct supervision. At a Shanghai 
elementary school we learned that one teacher, on a rotating basis, is 
designated as the safety teacher. This teacher's role is to emphasize safety 
♦and to be available if needed. Clearly, direct supervision is not part of this 
role, given that there were over 800 elementary students in the school. It can 
be noted that the' staff was sincerely concerned for children's safety, but there 
was no indication that they considered it unsafe for children to be unsupervis H 
during, their breaks. Nor was there any indication that there were many 
accidents. 




example, Brophy and Good, 1n press) suggests that many aspects of Chinese 
classrooms are associated with g»d achievement (e.g., an academic atmosphere, 
teacher directed Instruction, the use of established rules and pro edures) and 
these are, Indeed, positive. 

The pervasiveness of these same characteristics, however, was problematic^ 
For example, we did not observe any ex tended Vc lass discussion in which th 
teacher encouraged differing student opinions ano\ interpretations. Such discus 
slons require reduction of the teacher's control \&fd are* most productive with 
smaller groups. Some of the teachers we talked with suggested that such discus- 
sions did occur. Others suggested that the incidence was low and that some 
changes would be required for the regular inclusion of processes such as extend- 
ed discussions. . 

Some teachers indicated that they thought the time was right for changes 
that would, for example, allow for more* discussions. As we toured the schools'I 
began to conclude that Chinese instruction had not changed from what older 
Chinese Americans had described to me as their educationa] experiences five or 
six decades ago (e.g., formal ,-^Seacher controlled,, standardized procedures). 
But these things are relative, and I was caught short by the conclusion at the 
Shanghai School were we observed the second .grade reading lesson described at 
the beginning of this paper. 

This is .what happened: After the lesson, as noted earlier, several\of the 
delegation members talked at length with the second grade teacher and per 
principal, who had observed the entire lesson with us. Toward the end of our 
discussion I asked the 70 year-old principal to compare the lesson we had just 
observed to her experiences when she was an elementary school student. Without 
hesitation, she said, "It was completely different." Sne explained that when she 
went to school, "The/teacher talked ^nd the*students listened. Now it 1s more 
student centered and' we try to have the students more active." She shook her 
head from side to Side, indicating a negative attitude and said, "The students 
were passive— bottle fed--but not now." 

What I observed in the second grade reading class was certainly not, by 
American standards, student centered. But it is apparently more so now than 60 
years ago. My own values would encourage more movement in that direction, just 
as my own values would like to see some of the positive achievement-related 
features of Chinese classrooms incorporated in more American classrooms. 
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LANGUAGE, SCRIPT, AND REDOING INSTRUCTION IN CHINA 

Richard L. Venezky 
University of Delaware 

Background 

V 

Becoming literate 1n Chinese is commonly considered to be a formidable task 
for both native and non-native Chinese speakers. For Westerners, in particular, 
who are accustomed to alphabetic scripts, learning to ,read anjd write thousands 
of characters, some of which require over 20 separate' strokes to reproduce by 
hand, 1s akin, at first glance, to the labors of Nercules. But whether or not' 
these difficulties are significantly greater than those confronting the average 
child acquiring literacy 1n English is not easy to establish, especially when 
the total learning process for literacy 1s considered. What is^clear, however, 
1s that a better understanding than now exists of Chinese script and Its acqui- 
sition could beneftt both China and the United States. 

For the Chinese, whose.1l literacy rate ranges somewhere between 23% and ;0% 
of the entire population, improvements in literacy Instruction are highly 
desirable and have comprised a continuing goal in the country's long-range 
plans. To "actively eliminate Illiteracy among young people and adults" occu- 
pies a prominent place among the elementary and secondary educational goals In 
the current Five-Year Plan (1981-85). The urgency of thU- task 1s -reflected 
further 1n the Government's Intentions to modernize China's Industry, primarily 
through technological improvements. This revolution is already placing pressure 
on the schools to raise their educational standards, particularly in science and 
math. For many stuients, and particularly those in the rural areas, lack of 
facility with Chines* characters remains as a barrier to technical understand- 
ing. ' \ k 

For the United StStes, the return on Improved understanding of Chinese 
literacy acquisition is more indirect, and rests primarily 1n the advancement of 
knowledge for a psychology of reading. Chinese literacy offers a unique testing 
ground for theories of reading, given the non-alphabetic nature of Chinese 
script. Understanding how adults recognize individual characters and group them 
into words, and understanding how children acquire these abilities, would give 
converging evidence for the related processes with alphabetic scripts. 

Tj^e purpc:e of the present paper is to provide a background for the study 
of literacy acquisition in China, with particular emphasis on Chinese language 
and script. Observations in Chinese schools and meetings with teachers, princi- 
pals, psychologists, teacher trajners, and textbook publishers comprise one 
source of information for this paper. A second. major source is the analysis 



ffeport on the General Census Office of the State Council and the 
Population Statistics Department, State Statistics Bureau. Beijing^ 1982 
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The Sixth Five-Year Plan of the People's Republic of China for Economic 
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done by the authors of the major textbooks used for teaching reading in the 
People's Republic of China. Beyond this I have sampled the current literature 
on Chinese language and script and on studies of reading in China. This is not 
intended, however, to be a comprehensive survey of the published literature in 
this area, but rather an introduction to the complexities of the topic. 



The Chinese Language 

Han Chinese is a Sino-Tibetan language that differs dramatically from 
Indo-European languages in a variety of features, but particularly in word 
formation. First, Chinese stem-words are monosyllabic. Thus, while English has 
multi-syllabic stems such as ceil inq end window , Chinese has only single sylla- 
ble stems (e.g., fan "cooked rice, dan "egg"), although many words are built 
from sequences ofTTngle syllable stems. For example, the Chinese expression 
f° r 1 ibra ry is composed of three separate syllables that independently mean 
p icturf -book-building . 

Second, Chinese is an isolating language, that is, Chinese words do not 
vary in any way according to their sentence functions. Thus, while the English 
term man varies according to number and case (e.g., majn, man's , men , men ' s ) , 
Chinese has a single form (ren) for all of these functions . In addition, 
Chinese has no equivalents to the definite and indefinite markers th_e and a/an , 
so that man , a man, and the man are rendered identically in Chinese"". 

In contrast to English, Chinese has phonemically distinct tones, the number 
of which varies from four in Mandarin to nine (or more) in Cantonese. In 
Mandarin, for example ,. chu wfth level tone IchG) can mean "go" or "come out;" 
with rising tone (chu) it can mean "hay" or "Todder;" while with changing tone 
( chu ) it can mean ir pestle," and falling tone (chu), "place." As will be dis- 
cussed below, many Chinese characters have a pronunciation indicator, but this 
gives, with varying degrees of reliability, only the segmental components and 
not the tones. The monosyllabic nature of stein words has resulted from a 
sequence of sound changes over the past 2,000 years that simplified consonant 
clusters and deleted certain vowels and final consonants, leaving the Mandarin 
dialect with only about 420 different syllables. In the sixth century, for 
example, g_a "song," gjy) "frog," (jaj, "cut," and g_ak "eXh" were phonemically 
distinct. Through loss of final consonants and a vowel shift, all of these 
forms have become £e in modern Mandarin. One result of these changes is that 
Chinese has a remarkably large number of homophones. Thus, according to 
Karlgren (196?), a small dictionary of 4,200 simple words gives 69 with the 
pronunciation vi^ 59 with sh^ and 29 with g_u. For y i , 38 of the distinct mean- 
ings have the falling toneV, Over time Chinese has aeveloped various mechanisms 
to overccne the ambiguities created by such a large stock of homophones. These 
include (1) semantic reduplication, (2) quasi -suffi xes , and (3) noun classifi- 
ers. Those are discussed in standard works on Chinese (e.g., Karlgren, 1949) 
and will not be elaborated here. 



These do not, however, exhaust the meanings of chu. For example, chu can 
also 'i.o.tn "point/part," "department," "fear," "Inadequate," "livestock," 
"toueh/ and "move" (among other meanings). 
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Chinese Script 



Chinese script is composed of characters, traditionally written in vertical 
columns which run from right to left on a page, but now usually written left to 
right in. horizontal rows running from the top of a page to the bottom as with 
English. Characters relate not to phonemes but to meaningful elements, that 
is, rr, -phemes. Shown in figure 1 is one of the first character sequences which 
children encounter in learning to read. 



This is a slogan that translates as "Study well and make progress every 
day." In Chinese writing, character sequences are not grouped into word units. 
For example, in the sentence in figure 1 the first two characters are (roughly) 
equivalent to the concept of "well;" the second two mean "study;" the third and 
fourth "every day" (which is generated by repeating the compounding character 
for "day"); and the last two "progress." Western punctuation is used, however, 
in the same way that it is employed in English script. While each character 
relates directly to meaning, a single word may be composed of more than one 
character. 

Chinese characters have evolved over at least 3,500 years, and probably 
lunger (Gelb, 1963). Jackson (1981) speculates that Chinese script developed 
similarly to Sumerian cuneiform, from pictographs to ideographs to the addition 
of phonetic symbols. Because of the large number of homophones, however, even 
in ancient Chinese, ideographs were added to phonographs to select particular 
wans. For examp'i,?, the phonograph for the monosyllable fang has several 
meanings, including "street" and "inquire." By adding an ideogYaph that repre- 
sents the concept "earth" to fan£, the sense of "street" is selected. Simi- 
larly, when a*n ideograph representing "words" is compounded with fang , the sense 
of ;| inquire" is indicated. These different characters are shown in figure 2. 



'The original top to bottom direction of writing for Chinese is still used 
« r rasi'mal ly for monurients and classical texts in China and for general writing 
in places lil-e Hong Kong and Fa i wan. 




Figure 1 

First Sentence from Book 1. The 
Concentrated Character Recognition Method 
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fang earth plus fang words plus fang 

Figure 2 
Characters built on fang 
(Jackson, 1981, p. 31) 

Compound characters such as the last two in figure 2 comprise about 90% of 
all modern Chinese characters. Each compound character consists of a signifi- 
cant part and a phonetic (syllabic) part. The syllabic part, in turn, may be 
either simple or compound. For example, the^ simple character for enclosure 
( Q ) compounds with & to form If] "solid, lMrm." x This compound 

character is then incorporated as the phonetic part of £y. "chronic." In 

some cases sound changes have eliminated the identification of_ the compounded 
syllable with the isolated syllable. The character X. ( gong "work" ) f:v f or 
example, is the sy.llabic part of £l % gang "carry" and >X Jiang "river." A 
more extreme ca'se is found in dui T 'exchange" and t)t shuo "speak, talk." 

Mr. Ni Haishu of the Commission on Language Reform in Beijing estimates that 
originally about 80% of the compound characters had rel iabTe syllabic indica- 
tors, but due to sound changes over the last two millenia this figure is consid- 
erably lower. Zhou (1958; cited in Tzeng* 1983) estimates the current figure to 
be less than 39 6 /., although he does^not indicate whether this is based on types 
or tokens . * * 

Besides the [significant + syllabic] compound characters, there are other 
character types in modern Chinese writing, although they form in total less than 
10% of all characters found in a dictionary. One class is the pictograph, 
examples of which are shown in figure 3. These characters st"Ml retain some 
reasonable degree of resemblance to what is assumed to be the pictures they were 
derived from. Another class, shown in figure 4a, is composed of combined sense 
characters, or hybrids ( hui-i ). In many cases the combined meanings can be 
logically derived from the meanings of the separate components, although cultur- 
al knowledge and some humor are often required. For example,. the characters for 
"ten" ( «f ) and "mouth" ( O ) combine to form "ancient" ( t ), based m an 
understanding of the "mouths of ten generations." lesfc complicated, but equally 
dl'.en to some modern thought, is "woman" ( -j£ ) plus '"broom" ( % ) combining 
lo yield "wife" 

A subclass of hybrid characters is the reduplicative class, in which char- 
acters are created by repeating a simpler character one or more times. Examples 
of these are shown in figure 4b For some reduplicative characters the multiple 
sensed/is ^e'asi ly derived from the singular sense (e.g., ( ^s. ) mu "tree;" 
( ) ]U\ "forest"), while for others it is not (e.g., ( -fc ) ruf" 1 * female," 
( -ftc ) J j an "adultery, rape"). 
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Ancient form Modem form Pronounced English 

® 0 ri sun or day* 

d ^ yui moon or mofith 

iS jiu 



wine 

J_» «/ijn mountain 

EB tS fUn field 

C7 Aou mouth 



Figure 3 
Pictographs 
(Chang & Chang, 1978, p. 15) 



H 4J* % A it it ^ 

bb\ ziSn mani tin huh xin 

Mute) (fairy) (blind man) (speech) (mat) 



Figure 4a 
Hybrid Characters 

Character written once means Character repeated means 





ren 


man 


A 

AA 


zhong 


crowd 


* 


hud 


fire 


it 

X* 


yan 


sparks 


ZD 


kOu 


mouth 


a 

ao 


pin 


conduct 




shi 


stone 


«6 


lei 


massive 




lr 


ear 


% 


nie 


whisper 




chV 


carriage, 


A 


hting 


rumbk 






car 




6 






Figure 4b 
Reduplicative Characters 
(Chang & Chang, 1978, p. 21) 

Closely related to pictographs are ideographs, examples of which are shown 
in figure 5. These are representations of basic abstract concepts, such as 
number, shape, position and size. Like pictographs, these too developed from 5 
pictorial representations, although their origins are not always identifiable. 



Modern Chinese also has phonetic loan word characters. Thesr five 
character classes, plus a sixth for derivatives., were formulated as earl, as 121 
A.D. in the Shuowen Jiezi Dictionary (s<m Wang 1^31). ' 
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Character 


m 9 VflvlfflbwII 


Enelish 


L 




up 


r 


XUf 


down 


T 


zhTSng 


middle 




da 


large 




xiBo 


small 




yi 


one 




er 


two 




Figure 5 




(Chang 


Ideographs 




& Chang, 1978, 
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Although about 50,000 characters exist, apart from recent technical terms 
and classical forms no longer in common use, only about 3,000-4,000 are required 
for newspaper reading and other forms of everyday literacy. Furthermore, many 
characters are built from a small group (about 220) of primitive symbols, called 
radicals . Some radicals, like ( ) mu "tree, wood", can stand alone while 
others like the water radical ( ? ) cannot. Those that cannot stand alone 
have no pronunciations. v Radical s that can appear alone might be pictographs, 
ideographs, or parts of combined sense character, but both free 7 and bound 
radicals appear as components of [significant + syllabic] characters. 



Writing 

Chinese characters are built from primitive components, called strokes. 
Figure 6 shows a table of the, 20 most basic strokes, taken from the first reader 
for the "Concentrated Character 'Recognition Method." Not only must children 
(and adults) learn the strokes which make up each character, but they must also 
learn the correct sequence from writing the strokes. In some dictionaries words 
are grouped first by radical, and then within radical by number of strokes. 
Other classification schemes use the first and last strokes for drawing of a 
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A recent article in China Daily (May 14, 1984, p. 3) stat^ 
to State Council regulations, a literate should be able to real 
characters. This, I assume, is for minimal literacy. As fori 
of characters in existence, estimates vary considerably. The Deptrfy Directoi 
the Central Institute for Educational Research claims that while a current 
dictionary contains about 47,t)00 characters, only about 6,500 are in comon 
usage, and of these, about 3,800 account for 99.9% of all character tokens in 
texts. 

^Representation^ modern technology has led^to other types of bound forms. 
For example, _h shang "up" combines with f xla "down" to give a new form ^ 
that has no meaning alone. But in combination, with -^t ruj "woman" a new 
[significant + syllabic] character, -ft shang-xia , which means "elevator girl" 
(Chang and Chang, 1978, p. 20 fn). 
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character as part of the classification scheme. More recently, some dictio- 
naries have been organized first by pronunciation, given in the official Pinyin 
romanization (see below). 
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Figure 6 

Table of 20 Basic Character Strokes 

Some older characters might have §0 strokes or more; however, these are 
quite ^are now due to various character reforms. Of the 227 radicals listed in 
a recent Chinese-English Dictionary (Beijing Foreign Languages Institute, 1979), 
more than half require four or fewer strokes and 95% require fewer than 10 
strokes. Of the 6,000 single characters listed, few have more than 16 strokes. 
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To compound the difficulties for advanced literacy, modern literary writing 
occasionally utilizes classical forms of characters that have in recent years 
been simplified. In the period from 1949 until the end of the 1960's, 1,055 
redundant characters were eliminated and over 2,000 simplified, generally by 
elimination of strokes. Modern dictionaries usually list the original complex 
forms and their simplified versions. In addition, Chinese has, like most other 
writing systems, both a standard script form and a running hand, the latter 
being for rapid, continuous writing with a brush or pen. Examples of these are 
shown in figure 7. . • 
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Figure 7 
Chinese Writing Styles 
(Karlgren, 1962, p. 50) 



Chinese Romanization 

i 

Phonetic representations in roman letters of Chinese speech have been in 
use since the middle of the 19th century, beginning with the Wade-Giles 
Romanization that was first introduced by Sir Thomas Francis Wade in 1859*. 
Similar systems were developed by Chinese scholars (e.g., The Gwoyeu Romantzyh 
system used today in Taiwan) and by Chinese instructors at Yale University. The 
system used in China's schools, and elsewhere throughout the country, is called 
Pinyin Romanization, and was originally developed as part of a Chinese literacy 
campaign. Pinyin indicates segmental sounds with roman letters (a-z), plus a 
diaresis (ii); tones are marked over vowels with the four marks - / v \ for 
leve l , rising , changin g and fall ing tones. An example of Pinyin usea to indi- 
cate pronunciations in a Chinese reader is shown in figure 8. (Only new charac- 
ters being introduced for the first time have Pinyin notations). 



On Taiwan, however, the character reforms have not been officially 
ac/epted, thus leading to incongruities between mainland and non-mainland 
c/inese script. \ 
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hud 



shi jT 




la 



)ian 



de ying chu shuo bu wan 



■i£ vt 



Figure 8 
Piny in in a Reading Text 
(Diffuse Method, Book 1, p. 56) 



Pinyin became the official romanization in the late 1950' s, but not until 
early 1979 were standard Pinyin romanizations for proper names adopted. This 
latter standardization brought the Pinyin system to international attention with 
such respellings as Beijing (for Peking ) and Deng Xiaoping (for Teng Hsiao- 
ping). Two problems remain with Pinyin usage, nevertheless. One is that for 
about 15. of the Chinese vocabulary there is no consensus on whether syllables 
should be joined or not. In addition, some publications attempt to join whole 
phrases into single Pinyin words, while others (e.g., the card catalogue in the 
Beijing library) write each Pinyin syllable as a word. The second problem is 
found in the inconsistent use of the apostrophe to, separate syllables within 
worcjs where ambiguity might exist. Thus, officially the capital of Shaanxi 
Province should be spelled Xi 'an and the place name Van an should be Yan'an . 




t 



* Actual »usage varies considerably, even within a fixed context (Mathias and 
Kennedy, 1980). 



Teaching to Read 

Given the complexities of Chinese script, the design of literacy instruc- 
tion is confronted with unique problems, and until recently little empirical 
research was done to guide curriculum design or instruction. Consequently, 
intuition and State policy have been the major aids to curriculum. (Collections 
of character errors from both reading and writing were mentioned by representa- 
tives of several Institutions, but reports on such work have not been made 
available.! The plan here is to describe how initial reading is taught, based 
primarily »n analyses of textbooks and observations in primary level classrooms. 
The reader should keep in mind* however, that classroom observations with one 
exception ( Inner Mongolia) were made 1n what the Chinese now call key schools, 
that is, elite or experimental schools like the Beijing Jingshan Scfibol , that 
has its own research staff and develops some of its own textbooks. Furthermore, 
only the initial teaching of reading is of concern here; appreciation of litera- 
ture, comprehension of math story. problems, "and the like are not discussed. 



1 Methods 

or over 1,000 years the teaching of reading in Chjna required the memori- 
of about 2,500 characters before meaningful texts were introduced. Using 
als developed in the period from 540 to 1200 A.D., fjkachers would intro- 
duce new characters in three- or fouyr-character sequences , ArTth minimal concern, 
for meaning beyond the recognition of single characters^ After this regimen, I 
students would read for memorization ancient poems and other classics. When the 
vernacular replaced classical Chinese (about 1922), a new approach to reading, 
mixing character learning with text reading, was adopted and the total number of 
characters learned per grade was reduced. 9 After 1958, experiments with a new 
method of instruction, called The Concentrated Character Method*, were begun. 
This method is now used in a number of schools, particularly in the norther^-' 
provinces, and is characterized by a significantly higher character load than 
the standard ("diffuse") method. In addition, a variety of compromises between 
the concentrated and diffuse methods have been developed. 

The basic difference between the concentrated and diffuse methods is that 
new characters are generally introduced in the context of reading selections for ^ 
the diffuse method, but in isolated groups prior to the reading selections for 
the concentrated method. This difference, however, does not become apparent 
until near the end of the first books in the respective reading series, and 
continues only through the beginning of book four (end of second grade). After 
t.his point the textbooks differ little in basic methodology, except that the 
exercises following the reading selections in the Concentrated Method texts 
focus more on character recognition than do those in the Diffuse Method texts. 



Li L 'tang (1984) sketches the history of reading instruction in China and 

(Footnote Continued) 
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The Standard (or Diffuse) Method 

1. Pinyin y 

The standard approach to teaching reading in China begins with an 
introduction in the Pinyin system. Four to six weeks are spent 1n th'is phase of 
reading instruction and the methods for doing it do not vary across textbooks. 
First; the six vowel letters a_, e, j,, o, u, U are Introduced, along with the * 
four tone markers. Picture-letter associations are used to tie the new symbols 
to meaningful structures. Next, letters for labial sounds (b p f m) are, intro- 
duced, and then combi-ned with different vowels. These are "followed by several 
dentals (d t ni ) and a lateral (1) and then by velars and a guttural (g k h). 
This front to back sequence is then abandoned to introduce affricates, glides, 
and the remaining. sibilants (j g x z c s zh ch sh r w y). 

Following the consonants are diagraph vowels (ai, ei , ao, er etc.) and then 
a variety of final nasal syllables: an, en,. . .ang. . .ong. Single-syllable and 
occasionally two-syllable words are shown, although two syllable words are still / 
written with separate syllables (e.g., shan yang rather than shanyang for / 
"goat*"). The Pinyin text section in the standard reading series ends with a 
picture gallery of 16 animals with their Pinyin names, and {hen a brief review 
of letters 'and syllables. Although I did not observe any classes learning V 
Pinyin, teachers in several schools stated that students wrely had difficulties 
in learning the system. Horizontal rulings for printing Pinyin are shown in the 
texts; however, I saw no evidence of Pinyin writing in the classrooms. Pinyin 
is heavily used in the textbooks for the initial introduction of characters, but 
by the end of first grade only about lOfe of the characters in a reading selec- 
tion will h«ve Pinyin pronunciations written above them. 

2. Initial introduction of characters 

In the diffuse method the first ten characters introduced are those 
for the numbers 1-10. Instructions are given in the student text for writing 
these, including the stroke order for all except the most simple. Succeeii-ng 
lessons introduce characters in groups of from three to eight charac^fVs, 
generally selected by semantic criteria (e.g., man, mouth, hand; above^/middle, 
below). 

Words containing the lesson characters are occasionally given in Pinyin 
also in the early lessons; in the later lessons two-character words are often 
given in characters with the Pinyin pronunciation above the new word. 

Occasional review lessons contain a variety of exercises, including dis- 
crimination of graphically similar characters e.g.,fl — h* identification of 
related two-character seances (e.g., 14 — *1&). Pinyin to character transla- 
tion, ai.j building of compound characters (e.g., i + i) • *d ). The, final section 
of the first text book contains sentences and short paragraphs, along with 
further exercises on character discrimination and segmentation. In all, 282 



(Footnote Ctffrtinued) x 
tabula^es^ character counts for the major reading texts issues JjKthe twentieth 
centtffy. J 
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characters are introduced in Book One, Book Two , w^ich completes reading 
instruction for grade one, introduces 414 new characters', giving almost 700 for 
the year. This latter book is composed of 34 reading' Selections, each followed 
by a set of exercises, plus seven review lessons. Th£ exercises generally have 
three parts: (a) comprehension, focusing usually on/moral or political Issues 
when possible; (b) character recognition, and (c) -reciting or memorizing por- 
tions ^f the text. . . I f 



The next two reading texts, which are intended for second grade, Introduce 
964 new characters, giving 1,660 for the first two years. (In contrast, chil- 
dren in Inner Mongolia who are introduced to reading first in their native 
Mongolian, are expected to know only 1,655 Chinese characters by the end of 
grade five.) By third grade students are. expected to, look up new characters in 
a dictionary, even though character instruction continues at least through fifth 
grade. (In a fifth grade reading lesson which I observed, students were asked 
to write Pinyin pronunciations for characters and to recall from memory graphi- 
cally similar characters for new characters 1n a lesson. The teacher used 
colored chalk to highlight th$ differences between similar characters.) 



Concentrated Character Recognition Method ^/ 

The concentrated character recognition method differs from thjMnethod just 
described primarily in its overt instruction on building composite (hybrid) and 
compound characters out of familiar components, and in Its Increased emphasis on 
writing. It begins as the method just described does with Pinyin Instruction, 
followed by the numbers, and then groups of characters selected by semantic 
criteria (e.g., man/ son/woman; head/hand/ foot). After about 75 characters are 
taught, the first sentence is introduced ("I love the Motherland."). After 
several more words and sentences are studied, 20 basic strokes for writing 
characters are presented along with their names. 



From here instruction alternates across three basic lesson types: 

1. Building composite (hybrid) and compound characters 
from simple characters (see Figure 9); 

2. Learning new words by alternating tones for a syllable 
(see Figure 10); and 

3. Reading selections. 

There are also occasional lessons on stroke order and on contrasting 
graphically similar characters, but the main techniques for introducing new 
characters and words are built on the analysis/synthesis approach of lesson type 
one above or the syllabic pivot of lesson type two. Furthermore, large numbers 
of characters are often introduced before any are applied in reading selections. 
At the beginning of Book Four, for example, 320 new characters are introduced on 
pages 1-19. (I am not sure, however, how a teacher might utilize this section 
of the text.) v 

>* 

Exactly how well this method works with students of different aptitude 
levels and with teachers of different educational backgrounds cannot be 
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determined from the data made available to us. A report from the Central 
Institute of Educational Research on a school using the metho^Mn Changzhou 
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Figure 9 
Character Composition Exercise 
(Concentrated Character Recognition Method, y 
Book 1, p. 57) 
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Figure 10 

Characters Grouped by Syllable Structure 
(Concentrated Character Recognition Method, 
Book 1, p. 44) 
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.claims that a class composed of the 44 brightest first graders in. the school 
learned 1,345 characters and abo/l 3,000 words in the first year.' Since no 
information is given on instructional time, parent involvement, criterion levels 
for mastery of characters and many other variables that might affect the outcome 
of such a demonstration, little can be concluded about the relative effective- 
ness of this method. 

Pr eschool R eading 

In a preschool /kindergarten which I observed in Beijing, children between 
the ages of 4i and 5i years were taught to recognize characters. Several 
prereading exercises were used in support of the character instruction. In one 
the teacher read a short sentence and the children attempted to count the number 
of syllables £hey heard. In another activity children attempted to identify the 
separate parts of compound characters. The teacher for this class also de- 
scribed the use of tone discrimination exercises, although none of these were 
observed. In all, about 350 characters were taught to the 4i-5i year olds and 
about 400 to the 5i-6i year olds. Writing, however, was not taught. 

Several teachers claimed that children came to the first grade already 
recognizing a number of characters. One even ventured a guess of 80 as the 
number of characters which the average child knew when first grade started. 
While the urban schools I visited were at the upper end of the ability spectrum, 
I frequently heard claims that even in the rural areas parents typically read to 
their children and attempted to prepare them for reading instruction. 

Issues in Reading Instruction 

Since we have almost no evaluative data on Chinese teaching methods, we car. 
at best speculate on what the major issues might be in the learning of Chinese 
characters. Tnerefo're, based on what has been learned from perceptual and 
reading studies elsewhere, plus analyses and observations of Chinese reading 
materials and instruction as given above, I have formulated a number of research 
issues tha^fmight. have significance both for the improvement of literacy in- 
struction in China and for the psychological study of reading in general.. 



iU Central Institute of Educational Science Research, 1983-84. The number 
of characters whixh are learned in the lower elementary grades is as difficult 
to capture as the Chimera and the summer camp snipe. The Deputy Director of the 
Central Institute for Educational Science Research claimed that 2,200 were 
learned in grades one and two. A member of the People's Educational Publishing 
House in Beijing claimed that since the late 1970's the total for grades one and 
two wa<, 1 ,700. A separate report from the CIER claims that with the 
concentrated method, 1,300 characters are learned in grade one and another 1,200 
in grade two. (See also footnote 5.) 
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Perceptual Issues 



Although Gray (1956) claims that the eye movement patterns in reading 
Chinese ar? no different from those for reading English, this result is based 
exclusively upon^the existence of brief staccades and relatively lona fixations. 
How processing time is distributed during fixations, how much is resolved and 
retained from peripheral vision, where the center of a fixation is relative to 
characters and spaces, and what types of regressive movements occur are all 
apparently unexplored for Chinese reading. The general complexity of Chinese 
characters, for example, may limit the . use of peripheral vision and therefore 
place an upper bound on visual processing speed. That is, if no information is 
gained from peripheral vision, recognition during a single fixation will be 
limited to the number of characters that are spanned by *he fovea. In addition, 
since little information will be available on the next characters to be encout 
tered, a conservative saccadic jump strategy will probably be induced. Tech- 
niques developed for studying these issues with alphabetic scripts are directly 
applicable to Chinese' script. 

A second issue concerns the distribution of time during fixations. If for 
example, character and word recognition times are short relative to resolution 
of polysemy and integration into higher-level semantic structures, then marking 
of word boundari.es with extended spaces, as has been suggested, would probably 
have little effect on silent reading speed. On the other hand, if the time 
required to resolve characters and define word boundaries were relatively long, 
grouping characters into words might improve reading speed. 

Tnis could be tested directly by generating parallel texts with different 
spacing patterns. But given the overlearning of reading with character-based 
spacing by literate Chinese, measurements of reading habits for non-standard 
spacings would need to be taken over an extended period of time to determine 
asymptotic characteristics. That is, until subjects have begun to demonstrate 
their limits of improvement in reading with non-standard spacing, no? valid 
comparisons can be made to reading with standard spacings. 

Finally, the nature of the character recognition process itself needs to be 
explored, especially to provide guidelines for character simplifications, 
Although perhaps as many as 90% of all Chinese characters contain a so-called 
phonetic element, some scholars claim that fewer than 39% of these are reliable 
iidicators of pronunciation (see above). If the utility rate of the phonetic 
indicators is so low, do experienced readers use them in recognition? This is a 
complicated issue to investigate, as almost 100 years of-' phonol og^cal mediation 
studies has proven for alphabetic scripts. > For exair- le, recognition of Chinese 
characters might occur by strictly visual cues; >»:» like the processing of 
Lnglish, recognized, characters and words might be ;-;.coded ir.ffnediately to a 
phonological form for retention in immediate memory. If the phonetic component 
found to pKiy a major role in rerogm tion , regulari zati on of this part of 
■.oil-pound characters might be desired. 



A 'ccent study on Japanese reading (tiatano, Kuhara, and Akiyama, 1981) 
that Kdfji characters, which arc Chinese character's, arc processed 
d i ivi 1 1 y to mean i ng . 
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Another Issue with .character recognition 1s the exploration ol features 
that facilitate or retard recognition. This 1s an Issue that 1s still poorly/ 
understood for English, although many tachlstoscope bulbs have been sacrificed 
m Its pursuit. How, well do frequency of occurrence or familiarity predict 
ficOgnttldH Speeds fdf characters? Does number of strokes or stroke order play 
a role? These and related Issues could be explored both with recognition/naming 
paradigms and with lexical and character decision tasks. The latter offer the 
of constructed stimuli 1n which character components could be 
1n pseudo-characters and pseudo- ords. 



advantage 
man1 puled 



) 



2. Instructional Issues 



a. 



Piny In 



experiences, 
works well in 
for learning 
however, the 
initial tasks 



The teaching of P1ny1n seems highly Inefficient, based on U.S.A. 
Teaching all the vowels followed by all the consonants probably 
key schcols and- In other areas where children are prepared at home 
to read and .are highly motivated to do well. For all others, 
system is a potential barrier to learning to read. First, the 
are mostly meaningless to young children, since the relationship 
of P1ny1n symbols to spoke/i syllables and words does not become obvious until 
after the vowel lessons. By starting with a consonant and vowel that make a 
picturable word, such as ma "horse," higher motivation might be achieved as well 
as earlier learning of the goal of the task. 

Second, the Introduction of four tone markers plus three vowels in the 
first 'lesson appears to be an unnecessarily heavy load for both teachers and 
students. Experiences elsewhere 1n the teaching of reading (e.g., Feltelson, 
1980) Indicate that with lower S.E.S. students, the load of new patterns Intro- 
duced at any one time needs to be minimized to ensure learning and retention. 
This suggests that a single tone should be used Initially while new vowels and 
consonants are introduced. Once a small set of words is learned well, a 

should be done on a second tone, which should be practiced alone 
contrasted with the first one that had been learned. This same 
then be followed with the third and four tones. 



separate lesson 
first, and then 
procedure could 



suggestions should be seen as questions for instructional 
than dogma for new teaching directives. , While based on. some- 
they are nevertheless speculations in a realm where knowledge 

Improvement of Pinyin instruction is an 
to play a critical role in the initial 
the concentrated character recognition 



from adequate. 
Pinyin appears 
, especially in 



These 

testing rather 
empirical data, 
and experience are far 
important goal because 
learning of characters 
approach. 

One step that should be taken is to assess Pinyin abilities at differ- 
ent stacies of learning, particularly in the first four primary grades. For such 
data to* be meaningful, however, they must be obtained from a representative 
sample of the nation's schools, and not just from key schools, or schools that 
volunteer to be tested. Pinyin not only provides independent verification of 
character identification to the beginning learner, it also provides a linkage 
between script and a form of language which Mandarin speakers already possess. 
For non-Mandarin speakers, Pinyin, when coupled with pronunciation practice, 
provides a reminder of the common language ( putonghua ). There are limits, 
however, to the results to be expected from teaching reading in an unfamiliar 
language. 
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It is interesting to note that while the popular view in U.S. academic 
circles is that Chinese symbols allow direct symbol -to-mean i ng translation, the 
emphasis in teaching Chinese reading to native speakers is rn symbol -to- sound 
translation, and that meaning is accessed initially th -■•ugh phonological 
mediation. Part of the success of the concentrated character ^cognition method 
may be that in building character recognition around a common segmental syllable 
(e.g., hua, "flower;" hua "China," hua "change), well-developed acoustical 
memory mechanisms are invbTed. These aTTow, for example, the generation of the 
other spoken forms given any one of the group. While the link from spoken to 
written symbol must still be formed, the retrieval of one given the other is 
enhanced by the syllabic associations. The work of Conrad (1964) suggests, 
nevertheless, that there may be a lower age bound, perhaps around five or six, 
where these acoustical associations might not be made spontaneously 
(Replicating Conrad's studies on native Chinese speakers might provide informa- 
tion on acoustical memory universals.) 



Character Writing 

Character writing appears to occupy an important role in learning to 
recognize characters, yet we have little research to guide exploration of this 
relationship. Training in basic strokes and in stroke order might have its 
primary effect on systematizing visual recognition processes. Or it may, 
tnrough sensory-motor encoding, provide an analysis-by-synthesis alternative to 
purely visual recognition. In this regard we should not ignore the oft observed 
Chinese habit of tracing a character with a finger on the palm of the hand as a 
technique for describing a word to a listener. Whether the observer comes to 
know the character through association, stroke-by-stroke, with his own internal 
sensory-motor codes, or whether the speaker/writer clarifies his message through 
direct sensory-motor involvement, we're not sure. Nevertheless, this practice 
is revealing of the importance of the act of character printing. 

At first glance, Chinese characters appear to require considerably 
more writing effort than English script for the equivalent message. However, 
rough counts made on sentences in Chinese readers suggest that this is not true. 
The two writing systems may not differ significantly in writing complexity. To 
test this empirically, an operational definition of "equivalent Message" needs 
to be developed, and effort measures devised. 



Character Sequencing 

Within the various techniques for grouping characters: semantic 
class, syllable, opposites, etc., there is still considerable choice of selec- 
tion. At present a rough frequency guideline appears to be followed, yet there 
are reasons to question this criterion. For teaching patterns of composition of 
hybrid and compound characters, exemplars of regular and irregular characters 
are highly important, yet these may not be among the more frequent Chinese 
characters. A better procedure woul be to analyze both reading and writing 
errors of young students, and build part ^-instruction around the most common 
mistakes. But instruction should also fte-bailt upon the higher-level concepts 
and patteins of the .script system, and upon an appreciation of aptitude treat- 
cent interact ions. Slower learners, for example, probably do not profit from 
s imii 1 tdrn-ous introduction of graphically similar characters. They generally 
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need to learn well one character before trying to learn a highly similar tone. 
Faster learners, on the other hand, might profit from contrastive sequencing. 
If this is shown to be true for Chinese students, then. different materials might 
be required for different types of learners. 

These are some, but not all of the issues that might be of interest to 
both Chinese and U.S.A. psychologists and educators. At present the teaching of 
reading in China is built primarily upon common sense and experience, two 
indispensable guides for any instructional decisions. With the current Chinese 
experiments with teaching methods as a base, an unusual opportunity exists to 
study the effects of instruction on memory and learning and at the same time to 
contribute to the goal of improving Chinese reading instruction. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF COMPRESSION INSTRUCTION IN CHINA 

t Richard C. Anderson 

Center for the Study of Reading 
• University of Illinois 



I will never forget the first Chinese class I saw. It was a fifth grade of 
about 55 students 1n Beijing. The class was ringed with foreigners, snapping 
photographs, talking with their Interpreters, tyet not a child's attention 
strayed from the lesson. 

The Intense concentration of Chinese 'students eventually became a common- 
place to us. We saw 1t 1n every class we visited, from kindergarten through 
high school, from an elementary school for the deaf to an adult evening college. 
Of course, students are on their best behavior when there are visitors 1n class, 
but 1t does not seem likely that even four- and five-year-olds would have 
maintained attention throughout a 35 minute lesson 1f this were all there was to 
the story. 

eood attention 1s one of several positive features of Chinese education. 
One of the not-so-pos1t1ve features, however, is also discussed 1nth1s cnapter: 
"Chinese schools do not appear to do much to promote reading comprehension, 
especially some of the higher forms that Involve Independent thinking. 

" According to the deputy principal of a high school 1n X1an, "China has 
2,000 years of 'experience 1n education. Traditional methods stressed reading 
aloud, recitation, and memorization." These features are still much 1n evidence 
1n Chinese classrooms. 

In every class we visited, from preschool and kindergarten through high 
school, the teacher was conducting a whole-class lesson. Typically, the class 
works its *ay through the day's text a paragraph at a time. The whole class may 
read the paragraph aloud, or an Individual student may be called upon to do so. 
Then the teacher asks questions, evaluates students' answers, and often extends 
answers in short lectures. 

A rigid turntakinj etiquette is followed 1n China. Chinese students speak, 
when, and only when, the teacher designates. When called upon, ^students rise 
from their seats. A turn ends when the teacher says, "Please be seated." 

With a few exceptions, we did not observe free-flowing give-and-take in 
Chinese classrooms. Students more properly would be said to provide recitation 
than engage in discussion. A fifth grade reading teacher€t the famous Jingshan 
School in Beijing did encourage her students to ask questions if there was 
anything they didn't understand. Later she told us this was a special feature 
of her instruction. In fact, we never saw the practice elsewhere. 

One aspect of comprehension everywhere stressed by teachers is appreciation 
of the mood created in poems and stories. At the delegation's very first 
briefing, a senior staff member at the Central Institute of Educational Science 
Research illustrated the feeling evoked by images of sunset and mist over still 
waters. The symbolism of Chinese classics, which are the staples of the 
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curriculum, often Is not apparent to today's youth* We witnessed explanations 
of symbolism In every high school Chinese lesson we saw and most elementary 
school lessons as well. \^ . 

Below Is a' classic story, Included In the experimental reading program 
developed at the Jlngshan School that Illustrates the heavy load of literary 
figures of speech In school reading material. Notice also, though, that 'the 
message Is profound. The. story Is Included In the fifth grade reader. 

Lesson 20; Fleeting Time by Zhu Zlqing (trans, by Gladys Yang, 19221 || 

Swallows fly away, yet return; willows wither, yet burgeoT '1 
again* peace-blossoms fade, yet bloom afresh. But tell me, * i 
you who are wise, why do our days depart never to return? * 
Does someone steal them— if so, who? And where are they S? 
being. hidden? Or have they fled of their own accord— and If 
so, where are they now? 

I do not know how many days have been granted me, but my I 
hand Is growing emptier all the time. In silence I compute f 
that more than 8,000 days have already sT^ped through my t 
fingers. Like a drop of water on the point of a needle 1 
which drips Into the ocean, my days have dripped noiselessly 1 
into the stream of time, leaving not a trace behind. 

The past has gone whither It listed, and the future Is ' i 

coming as It wills; but why 1s this junction of past and . *1 

future so fleeting? When I get up In the morning, two or 

three rays of sunlight slant into my chamber. The sun Has 

feet which pad lightly, stealthily on; and I follow, revolv- '\ 

1ng bemusedly on Its wake. And so— when I wash my -hands, my 

time slips out of the basin; when I eat, 1t slips away I 

through my bowl;, and when I am silent, It slips past my 

abstracted eyes. Conscious that It Is fleeting away, I 

stretch out my hands* to catch It, but it streams through my 

outstretched fingers; and at night when I lie in bed, It 

glides nimbly over my body or'fltes from beside my feet. 

When I open my eyes to see the sun again, another day has 

slipped past. I sigh and cover my face. But the shadow of 

the new-come day begins to flutter off in my sigh. 

My past has been scattered !<ke smoke by the light 

breeze, or dispersed like mist by the morning sun. And. what 

traces are left me? What vestige? " , 

Answer me, you who are wise: Why do our days depart never 
to return? v ^ 

Included in the reader are exercises the student is expected to complete in 
preparation for the classroom lesson based on the story and exercises to be 
completed as homework, as follows: 
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Preparation w 

1. Look up the following words 1n the dictionary. Give their meanings 
and romanlze* the underlined characters. 

Kongxu cencen shans han zhewan 

xle ' nuo rong nlngr an 

2. Meaning of new expressions: 

'1) congcong—hurrledly 
2) tou cen cen— sweat streaming down the head 
[3) shanshan— to weep 

3. Read aloud the text. 

4. "Time" cannot be seen or touched. Read carefully the third paragraph 
.and explain how the author makes you feel that "time" flies. 

Homework 

1. Read and write the following expressions: 



A 



congcong yanzl yangllu taohua 

qlngyan nuoyl xuanzhuan n.ngran 

juecha zhewan baowu hengjl 

tanxl llnglingllll 
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2. Find the parallel sentences 1n this article and Write them down. 

3. Read the following paragraphs and answer the questions: "Eight 
thousand days have already slipped through my fingers. Like a drop of 
water on the point of a needle which drips Into the ocean, my days 
nave dripped noiselessly Into the stream of time, leaving not a trace 
behind." 

How many years is "eight thousand days" and what does It refer to? 
What is like "a drop of water...."? 

"My days have dripped noiselessly into the steam of time"— what does 
this mtt.i? 

. "Leaving not a trace behind"— What does this mean? What is the author 
referring to? 

4. Recite the text. 

The stories in Chinese readers unabashedly extol hard work, moral 
virtue, and love of countr/, as is illustrated in the two brief 
stories below (and accompanying exer:ise r ) from the first lesson In 
the fourth grade Jingshan reader: 
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. Lesson i. Story of Hardworking Students (trans, by Richard Chang, 1984) 

tight of Snow and A Bag of Fireflies 

luring the Jin Dynasty, there was a person named Sun Kang 
who was very eager to learn. He was poor and had no money 
to buy lamp-oil, so he could not study In the night. He 
tr1e<t every means to solve hlsr problem. During wlnfer 
nights, regardless of the cold weather, he would go outside 
of his house and read by the. light of snow. 

There was another person at that period. His name wa% Ju 
Ylng. Like Sun Kang he had no money to buy lamp-oil. 
During summer nights he would catch many fireflies and put 
them In a gauze bag. With the light from the bag he could 
read night and day. 



* The Woodcutter, and the Buffalo Boy 

When Zhu Malchen of the Hlh Dynasty was young, he was very 
poor. Iveryday he had to go to the mountain to chop wood to 
make a living. Therefore he had no time to study. But he 
was -eager to learn,, so he always read while carrying wood 
down from the mountain. 

During Sul Dynasty there was a person named L1 M1. LI fc 
tended buffalos for people In his childhood. Everyday when 
going to work he would hang some books on the buffalo horn 
so that he could read while the buffalo was feeding on 
grass. 

Exercise v 

1. Read and write the following expressions and explain the meaning of 
those which are underlined: 

« 

Tjfht to make a living night & day 

eager to learn light of snow the woodcutter and 

the buffalo boy 

2. Tell, Tn your own words, the four stories and explain what you have 
learned from those stories. 



Turning now to the specifics. of classroom instruction, typical of Chinese 
reading lessons was one we observed in Xian elementary school. This was a forth 
grade class of about 50 children. When the teacher entered the room, the class 
rose and said in unison, "Good morning, teacher!" Then they recited a memorized 

chant. 

The teacher introduced the day's story, The Little Pine Tree , with a brief 
lecture which explained that the writing style was anthropomorphic. The story 
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was about .a small pine tree that wanted to grow larger so that Jt could see 
further. • * . 

v. 

The children had almost certainly read the story In preparation for the 
lesson. Teachers and education officials told us several times 'that advance 
silent reading of material to be explicated 1n class 1s standard practice. By 
the 'time they are In the fourth grade, children are expected to prepare for 
lessons by looking up characters and words they do not know. 

Children were called upon Individually to read aloud sections of The Little 
Pine Tree. Those selected read well, with expression, and only a slight trace 
of a local accent. It was apparent that the rest of the class was Tallowing the 
oral reading because everyone turned the page at the same moment. Other sec- 
tions were read by the entire class 1n unison. 

Midway through the lesson the teacher asked 'four questions for Individual 
study. These had been written on the board earlier. The class was given. time 
to read silently. Parts of the ensuing discussion went as follows: 

T: What happened to the tree after four months? 
S: It grew up. 

T: Yes. Please be seated. What else? 
S: It could see farther 

T: Good. How can you tell It can see farther? Find something 1n the 

text that supports that. 
Same S: [Reads aloud appropriate section from text.] 
T: [Corrects pronunciation error. Points out four other sections of the 

text that also support the conclusion.] 
, Class: [These sections are then read 1n unison by the class.] 
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T: What function does the concluding sentence of the story serve? 

S: [Inappropriate answer.] 

T: Be careful to answer the question I ask. Please be seated. 

S: It sums up the story. 

T: Yes. It explains and sums up the story. Please be seated. 



T: Now, think about the story as a whole. What 1s\he main point? 
Ss: [Several students give nearly Identical answers that the teacher says 
are satisfactory.] 

T: [Sums up, Indicating that the last sentence and several other sentenc- 
es support the agreed-upon interpretation of the main idea.] 

Class: TUnlson reading of sections relating to the main idea.] 

During the above lesson, a few superior students were called on several 
times. Many other children biddinj for turns did not get one. The answers to 
questions frequently did not seem spontaneous, since there were few hesitations 
and no colloquialisms. It is obvious that the class had prepared well, perhaps 
even rehearsed the lesson in order to impress the foreign visitors. 
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More spontaneity was evident In an English class 1n a high school 1n 
Shanghai specializing In foreign language Instruction. The class was reading a 
story about an aggressive salesman trying to sell an overpriced fountain pen to 
the writer of the story. A portion of the lesson appears below: 

T: Tell briefly what we have learned from the first two paragraphs. 
Several students one after another: ... 

[Responses In clear English which the teacher accepts as satisfactory] 
Recapitulates.] Let's read the third paragraph. 
Reads fluently*] 

T: Please be' seated. Did she mispronounce any words? [He corrects one 

himself.] Pick out words that describe the salesman's manner. 
Several students: [Volunteer words.] 
T: Write one on the board. ' 
S: [Writes "gesticulate"] 

T: What does gesticulate mean? What kind of feeling does it convey? 
S: It shows the salesman was eager to sell. * 
T: Yes. 

S: The salesman was acting. ^ 
T: Good. Please be seated. 

T: Close your books. Let's see 1f you can use the language of the book 
to act out the dialogue between the salesman and the writer. 

Class: [The class divides up Into pairs to prepare dialogues. After a few 
minutes, two boys come to the front and enact the scene well. Then 
two girls come to the front. They also use English fluently. and 
capture <the essentials of the episode.] 

T: Do you have any comments on the performances? 

S: They should have spent more time on the bargaining. 

S: The language was not bad. 

T: Yes. Both pairs used English well. 

These students clearly had studied the story about the salesman very 
thoroughly before class. However, it did not appear that they had memorized 
specific answers to specific questions. The exchanges had a fresh and unre- 
hearsed quality. 

■ 

Both of the lessons I have detailed included activities of the sort that 
ought to promote comprehension beyond the literal. As a rule, though, Chinese 
classes seem text-bound. There is little encouragement to consider alternative 
interpretations. 

What is always stressed is precise, fluent oral reading. At the high 
school in Xlan administered by the deputy principal quoted earlier, three times 
a week there is a 30 minute school -wide contest in reading aloud. The head 
Chinese instructor at a normal school in Beijing that prepares elementary school 
teachers told us, "the major language goals for teachers-1n-tra1n1ng are correct 
diction, vocabulary, and grammar. M 

This seemingly extreme emphasis on the 'surface of language has to.be 
understood in terms of a national political goal. There are several dialects of 
Chinese so different that it can be argued that they are separate languages. 
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faster progress toward social and economic objectives would be possible 1f 
everyone in China could read, write, and speak the same language. Thus, the 
schools are charged with educating everyone in a common language. 

There 1s a heavy stress on the common language 1n teacher training pro*- 
grams. At a normal school 1n Shanghai, we were told that the students there are 
organized Intojjroups of ten. Group leaders, chosen 1n part because of facility 
1n standard Chinese, are responsible for promoting the common language. Once a 
week, the leader presents an evaluation- of the Chinese of each student 1n the 
group. The evaluation covers the language used during meetings and 1n everyday 
life, as well as class recitation. 

The preoccupation* with . the correct diction and grammar of the "common 
language"— actually the Beijing dialect— no 'doubt competes 1n the child's mind 
with looking below the surface for deeper meanings. One would expect this 
^problem to be particularly acute for children who do not speak the common* 
language at home. Therefore, children from Canton or Shanghai probably have a 
harder time 1n school than children from Beijing. On the other hand, China 
provides children from ethnic £n1 no r1ty groups with Instruction 1n their native 
tongue. 

At a "brigade school" serving semlnomadic herdspeople, which we visited on 
the great steppes of Inner Mongolia, the children are monolingual Mongolians. 
Here all Instruction 1s 1n Mongolian until the third grade, at which time Han 
Chinese is Introduced as a second language. At the school 1n Ul annua, Mongolia,, 
the seat of government of the Banner of the Fourth Prince (an administrative/ 
military designation dating from the time of Genghis Khan), the children are 
bilingual. In this school, all Instruction 1s 1n Chinese. Beginning 1n the 
third grade, Instruction 1n the Mongolian language 1s also provided. 

The head Chinese teacher at the Ulanhua elementary school spoke of the 
value of mnemonics and songs 1n teaching Chinese characters. Though her own 
accent was thick, she emphasize the Importance of correct diction, as educators 
throughout China do. Observation 1n classrooms 1n this school revealed children 
chanting Chinese in unison who did not appear to know the chants or who did not 
look at the book's open 1n front of them as they chanted. 

During an Initially lackluster discussion 1n an English class at an evening 
college 1n Hangzhou, I was asked by a student to compare education in China and 
the United States. I said that in the United States students are encouraged to 
develop their own opinions and defend them against challenges from the teacher 
and other students. By contrast, I said, Chinese students seem shy about* 
entering discussions, deferent to authority, and unwilling or, perhaps, unable' 
to develop their own opinions on important matters. 

At this, the dynamic 67 year-old president and founder of the college 
jumped up and scolded the class. I was hit with a barrage of questions and 
skill fully-presented arguments on topics ranging from race relations in the 
United States to the overvaluation of the dollar on world foreign exchange 
markets. Later I was told that the students relished the discussion and that 
they wished they had that kind of give-and-take more often. 

The deputy principal from Xian voiced the beliefs of many educators with 
whom we talked: "Traditional methods have strengths and weaknesses. A 
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deficiency Is that they don't promote thinking. We want to preserve the 
strengths of traditional methods, but also absorb Ideas from abroad." ■ , . 

» t 

The director of teacher training at a normal school 1n Shanghai that 
prepares elementary school teachers sketched for us a model -lesson that blends 
traditional and new Ideas. The lesson Involves a story about a little lizard 
whose tall fell off. He tries to borrow a tail from a fish, a cow, and a 
sparrow, but they all refuse. Feeling sad, the little lizard goes to his 
Mother, who notices that his tall 1s growing out. 

According to our Informant, who was described as an excellent teacher 
herself and someone who frequently gives demonstration lessons, the children 
would be asked to read the ^tory silently beforehand. The first step 1n the 
lesson would be to check to mate sure thai unfair < 11a r characters and words were 
understood. Then the story would ^e^pead aloud segment by segment, with an 
emphasis on fluent, accurate reading. As an option at this point, the teacher 
might nave role playing, with one child playing the part of the lizard, another 
__lhe. fish, and so on. 

After the story had 'been read, the teacher would first ask questions to 
make sure the essentials of the plot and characterization had been mastered such 
as, "Where did the little lizard go?" "Whom did he see?" "What did he want?" 
The children would be required to answer the questions fluently 1n complete 
sentences. 

• 

Next, the teacher would ask questions, such as,- * Why didn't the other 
animals lend the little lizard their tails?" These are to lead the children to 
make the generalization that tails have related but different functions. 

An activity that might follow, ,we were told, 1s showing slides of a ship's 
rudder. The children would be expected to infer that a rudder has ta1l-Hke 
functions. The teacher would draw/out further the analogy between animal parts 
and man-made things, maybe asJdng a question such as, "Could there be something 
man-made that could both fly and go under water?" 

The foregoing 1s Indistinguishable from the directed reading lesson, the 
cornerstone of reading Instruction 1n the United States. In the form promulgat- 
ed, by the Chinese teacher trainer, the lesson would surely promote thinking that 
goes beyond the text. On the other hand, 1t does seems accurate to conclude 
that there 1s less emphasis on comprehension 1n Chinese than 1n American 
schools. For Instance, we did not ever h'ear prediction questions 1n Chinese 
classrooms and they were never mentioned 1n discussions of pedagogy. On one 
occasion, a member of our delegation auked a group of Chinese teachers whether 
they taught study skills. It took- quite a bit of explanation before they 
understood the questions, at which point the response was that 1t was an 
intriguing idea— but not something they had ever done. 

♦ 

At the farewell banquet given in our honor the last evening we were 1n 
China, it fell upon me to give a speech expressing gratitude to our hosts and 
comparing education in China and the United States. I enumerated several 
positive features of Chinese education, notably the close attention that Chinese 
students pay to their lessons. I then ventured the opinion that achietWlg the 
Four Modernizations would require changing education to order to nurture in 
China's youth powers of reasoning, critical evaluation, and independence in 
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thought and judgment, the Hozen or so Chinese educators present, Including* the 
teacher trainer from the S* *.ngha1 normal school, vigorously nodded their assent. 
When I finished, our host from the Shanghai Bureau of Education turned to me and 
said, "I wish to thank you for your candid evaluation-. We are aware of this 
prcblem-and are working "to correct 1t." 
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ISSUES IN LITERACY FOR A BILjfllGUAL POPULATION: 

THE CASE OF 'CHINA 

Mae^Cfig?Chang 
The World Bank 



Introduction 



;'h1na,1s a country cf a billion people where'80* of the population- lives 1n 
rural areas and no more than 50% of the appropriate age cohort goes on to 
secondary schools. IJiose who do go on to the secondary level are concentrated 
1n the cities, and many of the children 1n rural areas do not go beyond the 
third grade. Schooling for the majority, therefore, consists of little more 
than acquiring the basic skills of reading, writing, and ar,ir*Metfc. , 

» 

, While China does not have universal education, the number of students In 
-primary sehoofs-a+orre"tIW million) Is already three times the total number 'of 
people enrolled In all levels of education In the United States. Apart from the 
sheer number of students Involv . „ue Usk of teaching basic skills In China Is 
compounded by the fact that China Is a multilingual society where the home 
language for the majority is not the language of Instruction 1n schools. In 
addition to numerous ..Clonal languages spoken by the 60- odd national minori- 
ties, who account f o • „1x percent of the population, there are alsa,hundreds of 
'dialects" spoked by Jan Chinese from different regions. 

i 

The Myth of Uniform Language 

The term (Han) "Chinese language" encompasses large numbers of dialects 
which can b' linguistically divided Into seven major groups. Th'ej'Vord "dialect" 
is misleading, as the different Chinese dialects are as far apart Js some of the 
European languages. For example, the linguistic distance betweft the Min and 
putonghua "dialects" is as great as that between French and Spanish.' While 
Cantonese and putonghua are both considered dialects of Chinese, the two are 
mutually unintelligible. The concept of "dialects" of Chinese more closely 
appropriates the concept of French and Spanish being "dialects" of Latin. The 
term "Chinese dialects" refer to languages spoken by the -same ethnic group 
rather than slight variants of the same language. 

In- order to unify the country through language, as early as a hundred years 
ago a national conference was held to standardize the pronunciation of 6,000 
characters. After the founding of the Republic in 1911, a National Language 
based on the dialect spoken in Beijing wag made the official language. This 
language, known to Westerners as "Mandarin," is not used on mainland China and 
in Taiwan as the official language. The term "Mandarin" is now used both in the 
People's Republic of China (PRC) as it h*j imperialistic, connotations. The term 
"National Language" was abandonM by the PRC government after 1*349 as it implied 
dominance of the majority ove» othsr ethit'.c groups. Instead, \the terms 
pu tonghua or "common language" was adopted to indicate the language to te spoken 
by all. _ * ; 

It is often said that in spite of the many dialects spoken iff tht diffefen\ 
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parts of China, the written Chinese characters are the same for all. Further- 
more, the written language can be pronounced according to the- dialect of the 
speaker and therefore does not pose any problem in learning. (Hung, 1972). 
However, the pronunciation of . moderr. day written Chinese characters has been 
standardized according to the Beijing dialect, or "common language." Thus the 
official oral and written languages have become uniform by policy. From an 
instructional point o^ view, modern day written and spoken Chinese are only 
congruent for those who speak the Beijing dialect, and only these people are 
learning the written form of their native language. For all other dialect 
groups, learning the written Chinese language is like learning to read a second 
language. Experimental evidence has shown that Cantonese children who are 
beginning readers have difficulty reading words and prose passages in standard 
written Chinese which- are incongruent with their oral language (Chu-Chang, 
1979). . 



Policy for.P ialect-Different Populations and its Implement/at ion 

According to the' Commission on Language Reform in 1984: "Because of the 
variety of dialects in China, everyone is required to speak the common language. 
The policy is not to replace one's own dialect but to become bi Lingual in one's 
own dialect and the common language." 

In order to popularize the common language, a goal has been established to 
•use putonghua in 1)- government and legislatures, 2) service industries; 3) 
factories, 4)' the military, 5) the mass media, 6) school instruction and 7) 
cultural events. The focal point of th.is popularizing effort is to encourage 
school instruction in the common- language, which is to be used not only between 
teachers and students, but also between students and students. 

Apart from popularizing the common language, written Chinese characters 
have been simplified to' improve literacy among the populace. Simplification 
means reducing the number of strokes in the Chinese characters and using those 
characters with reduced numbers of strokes as "standards" to be adopted in all 
print media. In 1956, 517 characters were simplified and by 1960, 2,263 charac- 
ters were simplified. Most characters are now 15 strokes or less, and the most 
complex characters do not exceed. 54 strokes. Furthermore, for the small number 
of characters which have sever?.! wri tten variations, one form has been chg*en as 
the "standard" for each, and other customary ways of writing these particular 
characters have been abolished. According to the Commission on Language Reform 
the trend in simplification is*to standardize the component parts in such a way 
that they are ci.jracters in themselves and have names, and so that one can make 
up new characters from the? component parts. 

Another measure adopted was to use Piny in , an artificial alphabetic symbol 
system, to aid in the learning of Chinese characters. The present policy, 
according to the Commission on Language Reform, is not to replace Chinese 
characters with Pinym, but to use it us a tool to popularize the common lan- 
guage . 

At the national level, there is an Office of Common Language Popularization 
in the Ministry of Education. At the provincial level, there are Common Speech 
Pooularization Committees within the Bureaus of Education which oversee and 
evaluate popularization efforts in schools. 
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Many Incentive measures have been adopted to popularize the common lan- 
guage. Schools at all levels have frequent contests 1n the common language, and 
the winners enter dtywlde putonghua contests. The first, competition In comput- 
erized P1ny1n was held In AdtII ,1984. 

At the school level, particularly 1n c evinces where the dialect spoken 1s 
radically different from the common language, much effort 1s put Into populariz- 
ing the latter. One example 1s the formation of "putonghua groups" at Shanghai 
No. 4 Normal School. Each class of approximately 50" students 1s divided Into 
four groups, and the students who 1s most fluent 1n putonghua 1s chosen as the 
leader of the group. Each student 1s awarded points for speaking 1n the common 
language up to a total of 100 points: 80 points are allocated for speaking it 
during class, 10 points for using 1t 1n everyday living, 5 points for meetings, 
and 5 points for answering questions. These points count toward the oral, 
language components of the Chinese language course. In addition, before gradua- 
tion the students are given an oral test which 1s mainly a test of their profi- 
ciency in the common language. If a student cannot pass this test, he or she 
cannot graduate and may even lose a merit scholarship even 1f he or she fared 
well 1n other subjects. However, 1f he or she has to repeat a grade, financial 
assistance 1n the form of room and board subsidies 1s still given as It 1s to 
aT other students. In Xian, passing ths P1ny1n examination 1s compulsory for 
entrance to institutes of higher education. 

In order to popularize the common language, both carrots and sticks are 
. used to encourage people to speak putonghua and read Pinyin. For some reason, 
Pinyin, an artificially created written alpnabet, has become synonymous with the 
common language, a spoken form. 

PUicy for National Minorities and its. Implementation 

In China, six per cent of the population, or 56 million people, are members 
of national minorities. There are 58 minority nationalities living 1n mostly 
self-contained communities on 50 to 60 percent of China's territory. The Chinese 
government has formulated a series of policies towards the minority nationali- 
ties based on. the principle of equality and unity among nationalities. Minority 
nationalities can set up organs of self-government if they are numerous enough 
to constitute an administrative unit. At present, there are five autonomous 
regions, 29 autonomous prefectures, and 70 autonomous counties or banners 1n 
China. A significant aspect of Party policy towards national regional autonomy 
is giving financial, material and technical aid and huma' resources to national 
minority areas and helping the local people to develop economically and cultur- 
ally. One of. its main features is to have autonomous area governments pay 
greater attention to the characteristics, customs and habits of the local 
people, and have more financial powers than other local governments at the same 
lpvel . 

Thp policy of equality and unity for minority nationalities is written into 
the CMnese Constitution: 

The People's Republic of China is a unitary multinational 

state . 

All nationalities are equal. There should be unity and 
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fraternal love among the nationalities and they should help 
and learn from each other. Discrimination against, or 
oppression of, any nationality, and acts which undermine the 
unity of the nationalities are prohibited. B1g-nat1onal1ty 
chauvinism and local -nationality Chauvinism must be opposed, 

All the nationalities have the freedom to use and develop 
their own spoken and written languages.' and to preserve or 
reform their own customs and ways . (Author's emphasis) 

A general survey 1n 1956 revealed that there are more national languages than 
minority national 1 ties'.' In some areas several languages are spoken within a 
minority nationality. ' There are now more than 60 languages 1n tise, and of 
these, approximately 27 have their own written languages. Before 1949, only 19 
minority nationalities used their own written languages. In 1959, the govern- 
ment began to help other nationalities devise phonetic alphabets based on the 
Latin alphabet for each of their languages. 

Inner Mongolia 1s a case Illustrating the Implementation^ the policy of 
maintenance of minority languages and cultures, 'nner Mongona has 19 million 
Aeople, of which three million, or 15% of the. population, are minorities. 
/Mongolians account for 83* of the minorities. 7 here 1s a systm of education 
> from preschool to higher education all using the Mongolian language as the 
medium of instruction or teaching 1t as a subject. There are three kinds of 
schools at each level: those for Mongolians only, those for a mixed population 
of Hans and Mongolians, and those for other minorities. A detailed statistical 
breakdown is shown in the table below. 



Type of No. of Mongolian Other No. of 

Schools School s Only Mixed Minorities Students 

Kindergarten 60 34 21 5 6,250 

Preschool (affiliated with primary schools) 9,790 

Primary . ^ 

Schools * 3,595 2,732 314 149 422,p0D 
Secondary 

Schools 396 268 103 25 181,370 
Technical/ 

Vocational 26 8 18 7,530 
Higher 

Education 14 (8 institutions have 5,830 

minority departments) 



It is apparent from the above statistics that segregated ji.gollan schools 
constitute the majority of schools (approximately 60% to 70%) fron preschool to 
senior secondary level. This is not surprising, since traveling from one 
settlement to the next often requires at least four hours by bus, passing 
through vast stretches of grassland. Busing for the purpose of racial integra- 
tion is clearly out of the question. What is significant is that minorities 
have access to*oucation all the way up to higher education level in a country 
where only four percent of the entire age cohort can enter higher educational 
instit tions. Furthermore, one also must take into account the fact that most 
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of the children 1n rural areas do not expect to go beyond primary school level, 

* . 

Another major feature is the use of students' native languages 1n Instruc- 
tion from preschool to higher education levels with the goal of maintaining 
native languages. In most bilingual programs. 1n the United States, 1f and when 
native languages are used, they are used as supplements to tne majority language 
to facilitate the transfer of students to all-English classes. An analysis of 
the figures from the Inner Mongolia Bureau of Education shows that of the 
512,000 Mongolian primary. and secondary school pupils, 62.7% are taught In their 
own native Mongolian language, 8.42 are taught Mongolian as a subject along with 
content areas taught in putonghua , and 28.918 are taught 1n putonghua only. 

We visited two primary schools In Inner Mongolia. One 1s located in the 
township of the Banner of the 4th Prince; the other 1s 1n the middle of the 
grasslands and Is ru., locally by the brigade. We were briefed by high ranking 
Mongolian officials from the Inner Mongolia' Autonomous Region Education Bureau 
as well as principals and teachers of the schools. A striking fact was that all 
the Bureau officials we r perfectly bilingual 1n both putonghua and Mongolian. 
In fact, their command of the common language was better than many of the Han 
officials 1n other provinces. The briefings, however, were sometimes given in 
Mongolian, translated into putonghua , then into English. 

The school 1n the township of the Rarmer of the 4th Prince 1s attended by 
children of cadres and town residents. "7,1s is a racially mixed area, and many 
of the Mongolian children do not speak Mongolian when they enter school. 
Children are immersed in Mongolian from preschool to gratfe two. All subjects, 
including music, natural science, mathematics, arts and general knowledge are 
taught in Mongolian. The school uses the Mongolian textbooks developed by the 
Inner Mongolian Bureau of Education. Children are taught seven Mongolian vowels 
and two consonants first, then go on to simple words. 

Beginning in grade three, the children are taught Han Chinese for one 
period each day using textbooks used nationwide. This means that Mongolian 
children are taught Pinyin beginning in grade three, then Chinese characters. 
After five years of primary school, Mongolian children reach the equivalent of a 
third grade level in Han Chinese. It 1s claimed in the district that the 
enrollment rate 1s 100^ compared to the national rate of 93%. The completion 
rate is 95; ompared to 60% nationally) a.id the pass rate is 61.27%. Passing 
the examm on means that the students have reached fifth grade levels 1n 
Mnngolian a„d mathematics, and'a third grade level in Chinese. 

The Chinese language teacher in the township school, whose putonghua was 
heavily accented, explained that Pinyin 1s helpful to those children fn learning 
the common language because they have already been exposed to the common lan- 
guage in their everyday life. In cases where they oo not k.iow the words, 
translation into Mongolian is used. It is not quite clear what the purpose of 
translation into Mongolian is, as Mongolian is supposed to be the weaker lan- 
H'.miv for children here. A desire to encourage bilingual ism is one possible 
explanation. 

Seventy percent of the minority children in the banner go on to junior high 
(compared to the national average of 40%) and 50* of junior high graduates go on 
to senior :gh (compared to the national average of 33%). One caveat that 
should be attached to the^e figures is that the schools they attend are national 
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minority schools which have lower standards for graduation than Han schocls. 
Nevertheless, the affirmative action stance taken by the government to provide 
greater access to education for national minorities should be noted. The goal 
of such extended educational opportunity 1s to create a corps of minority 
members who can become cadres, bilingual teacher trainers, and teachers in all 
fields. It was Indicated that the future trend is toward trilingual education, 
which would include the teaching of a foreH.i language such as Englis>< or 
Japanese. This would assist modernization and the development of commerce in 
Inner Mongolia. 



Research Issues 

Both- the children - of national minorities and children of dialect-speaking 
homes encounter the problem of having to speak and read a second language, with 
the national minor. ties often having to learn two written languages, based on two 
different writing systems. The policy is for both groups' to become bilingual 1n 
the common language 1n addition to their own languages. However, measures to 
implement this policy differ with respect to the two groups because of political 
and ethnic differences. While the government tries to develop written languages 
using the Latin alphabet for minorities which had only .an oral tradition, no 
attempts are made to use Pinyln (for example) to transcribe different Chinese 
dialects. According to the Commission on Language Reform, such a measure would 
create divisiveness. However, this kind of stigma 1s 'not attached to thf» 
languages of national minorities. 

Measures taken to Implement the policy of bilingual 1sm are largely motiva- 
tional in nature, such as contests and peer monitoring. Propaganda is the major 
device used to popularize the common language among the dialect-speaking popula- 
tion. People who will not speak the common language are considered not have 
the "correct attitude," and further motivational measures are used, rur nation- 
al minorities, lack of motivation to learn the common language does not appear 
to be a najor concern; rather, fear was expressed by the officials regarding a 
decline in the use of the Mongolian language. Publication of Mongolian language 
newspapers and* children's readers are seen as ways to promote retention of the 
language. 

Those motivational measures have been effective to some extent v but even 
now only 40% of the population can use putonghua » according to the Commission on 
Language Reform estimate More can be done to raise the effectiveness of 
instr 'ctional program: if more research were conducted on the linguistic and 
psychol inguistic nature of the oral and written languages in China. Methods of 
instruction could be improved to allow for more efficient and effective use of 
classroom time, ard to assist the country ir reaching sooner the goa.s of 
bilingual ism and literacy in written Chinese for everyone. Some of the issues 
that need to be addressed are outlined below. 



Ff feet i veness of Pinyin a s a Too! for Instruction 

Pinyin has o?en used for two purposes: a) to help people learn ine common 
language"' and bKas an aid to learning Chinese characters. Pinyin is not a 
replacement for Chinese characters, but merely to be used as a tool. The 
effectiveness of this tool has not been experimentally tested. For people 
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speaking the Belling dialect, we assume that learning Plnyln does not pose a 
problem, since the written form corresponds to their oral language. 

For people speaking a\ different Chinese dialect, learning Plnyln Is like I 

learning a second written language. For the first purpose of teaching 11 

putonghua, Plnyln 1s the written form of a second language, and using It to V$ 

teach the spoken language Is not unlike having an American learn to read French I 

before learning how to pronounce It. The visual feedback from reading Fxeuch '% 

may aid in speaking the language, but this method may qrjtoy not be more effec- I 

tlve than learning to speak the language before learning tj read It. In the # 

case* of children, difficulties could occur, as their first encounter with print I 

I s JJ a , wr1 . tten lan 9 ua 9e Incongruent with their oral language (Ruddell, 1965: t 

Ruddell, 1967; Strickland, 1962; Tatham, 1970). To exacerbate the problem, this i 

written form of the second language Is then used to teach the corresponding oraX ■§ 

form of the second language. % 

The extent of the problems of dialect-different students can be Inferred $ 
from the examples in Shanghai Municipality, where the local dialect Is almost ■% 
unintelligible to putonghua speakers. Plnyln is supposed to have been mastered— .-4 
in the first four weeks of the first grade. However, at the No. 4 NormiT . 
School, which Is. a key secondary school as well as a teacher training school, 
there are still students who cannot pass the P1n»* n examination. The fact that 
Pinyln exams have to be given at the secondary i^.^l 1s indicative of the extent. J 
of the problem. Even some of the faculty members at the school still cannot use § 
. the common language for teaching, nor can they use Plnyln themselves. In fttt, J 
' S? ny ,° t S e cadres and teachers we met could not even spell their own names In ' 
Plnyln. The exceptions were the Chinese lan «ne teachers. It was admittedly 
the cadres that "In the countryside the prob* 's much worse, but In the d». 
Pinyin is not a big problem." 

The effectiveness of Pinyln for the second purpose, that of teaching -I 
Chinese characters (I.e. using one written form to teach another), also needs r 
further exp- rimentatlon. Several -decades ago, the 1/t/a approach was used In 
the U.S. to teach English reading with limited success. However, I am not aware 
of any research on uslnft. Wt/*-to teach reading to minority language children. 
The advantage of i/t/a is that 1t has one-to-one symbol-sound correspondence. 
This advantage is lost in teaching Pinyin tc Shanghainese children, for example, 
because the sounds of Pinyin do not correspond to the oral language repertoire 
of those children. It should be noted that 1n Hong Kong, Cantonese children 
learn to read Chinese charscters without Plnyln or any other kinds of phonetic 
alphabet. Of course, there are success stories of dialect-different children 
who master Pinyin and subsequently learned many Chinese characters.. However, 
one wonders whether their success 1n learning Chinese characters was a result of 
•earning Pinyin, or whether it was simply a. case of some bright children being 
able to majter two written languages. 

In the case of Mongolian children or children of other national minorities, ' 
the situation becomes much more complex. Those children are in essence required 
to be tri-1 iterate in three entirely different scripts, Mongolian script 
vaguely resembles vertically written Arabic script, and bears little resemblance 
either to the Latin alphabet used in Pinyin or to Han Chinese characters. For 
Mongolian speakers, it is Instructional ly sound to begin with teaching reading 
in Mongolian script, since it corresponds to their native language. Moreover, 
the alphabet!*- nature of the Mongolian script 'may facilitate learning to read 
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through phonetic mediation. However, by grade three, the children ar • taught to 
read P1ny1n before they are able to speak pu onghu a ♦ Afterwards*, Pinyln 1s used 
as a tool to learn Chinese characters with the aim of abandoning 1t 'in later 
grades. If a phonetic alphabet' 1s considered a necessary tool for mastery of 
Chinese characters, perhaps one cOuld use the Mongolian alphabet as a diglossla 
1n learning the pronunciation of the characters rather than €xpend1ng valuable 
Instructional time 1n teaching an f entirely foreign artificial alphabet which 1s 
not used in written communication. 



The Role of Simplified Characters 1n Promoting Literacy 

A second major issue is the #ole of simplified characters 1n raising 
literacy standards in China. The major argument for simplified characters is 
that the government has been able to raise the literacy rate from 20% before 
1949 to 66% at the present time. However, much of this "success" can be attrib- 
uted simply to the tremendous increase 1n enrollment of school age- children 
(from 26 million 1n 1949 to 208 million 1n 1979) and adults 1n all kinds of 
non-formal and distance education, rather than to any one instructional method 
or to the use of simplified characters^ One ought to note that the government 
which achieved the 20% literacy rate before 1949 has achieved a 90% literacy 
rate 1n Taiwan while retaining the use of complex characters. There Is no 
experimental evidence to Indicate that characters with fewer strokes are easier 
to read than characters with more strokes. Liang has argued that complex 
characters have greater d1scr1m1nabH1ty than simplified characters. It can 
plausibly be argued that simplified 'characters take less time to write because 
of fewer strokes, but their effect on reading has yet to be determined. Other 
incidental factors 1n the simplification of characters, such as the standardiza- 
tion of the components so that each component has a consistent name, most 
probably make a difference 1n learning to read. However, those factors need to 
be experimentally tested before any conclusions can be drawn. 



Phonological Mediation of Chinese tharacters 

X 

t should be noted that the strength of Chinese characters lies in the fact 
that 90% of them have both a slgnlfic (semantic) component and a phonetic 
(syllabic) component. However, reliability of the phonetic component to Indi- 
cate the correct sound of the Chinese characters has been reduced due to sound 
changes over the past 2,000 years. The trend by the Commission on Language 
Reform tc standardize component parts in the compound characte-s is a step 1n 
the right direction. Research is needed on how tc increase tiie insistency of 
the phonetic components in Chinese characters so that" Pinyin need not be a more 
reliable sound representation than the characters themselves. The Concentrated 
Character Recognition Method* which highlights clusters with consistent phonetic 
components, should be further tested as an instructional method which facili- 
tates phonological mediation. The issue of whether Chinese characters in Pinyin 
are easier. to read is also debatable (Zeng, in Chu-Chang, 1984). Pinyin, while 
consistent in letter-sound correspondence, does not have a semantic component as 
Chinese characters do. 
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While Western researchers are discovering motivation to be a key to learn- 
ing, Chinese educators and administrators have long used It to reach desired 
learning outcomes. However, in. the case of promoting the common language and 
full literacy 1n written Chinese, In addition to correct attitudes, experimental 
research 1s needed to separate facts frap fiction and Improve Instructional 
techniques. This could shorten China's Long March towards achieving the goal of 
a fully literate citizenry. 

Suggested research would Include psycholinguists research and controlled 
experiments In Instructional techniques. -The major consideration to be Included 
in all experiments Is that different results may be obtained for children whose 
home language 1s putonghua , compared to those who speak dialects or minority 
languages at home. V 
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SOME PSYCHOLINGUISTS IS.SUES IN READING CHINESE CHARACTERS 



Ovid J. L Tzeng 
Department of Psychology 
University of Calljornto, Riverside 

The Salk Institute, San Diego 



for most of us learning, to read seems to be an easy task which really does 
not deserve much scientific attention. However, when one considers the propor- 
tion of children who fall to learn to read 1n elementary school. It becomes 
clear that success In learning to read does not come naturally, as does the 
analog of learning to speak. In fact, the shocking percentage of reading 
failure In many countries has led some researchers to conclude that "the problem 
with reading is not a visual perceptual problem; the problem Is rather that the 
eye Is not biologically, adapted to language." (Gleltman.a Rozln, 1977, p. 3). 
But the last statement cannot be right, for deaf children have no known problems 
learning sign language via the "visual" modality. What, then, does contribute 
to the lack of success In learning to read? Let us examine the situation more 
closely. 

The relation be tweenr written scripts and spoken languages Seems so close 
that one would expect that anyone who Is able to speak should be able to read. 
Nevertheless, this 1s not the case. Whereas almost all humans learn to speak 
effortlessly and naturally, Indicating that there must be a significant Influ- 
ence from genetic facilitation, the situation Is very different with writing.. 
Many societies still do not have written languages; and 1n most literate socie- 
ties, there are people who cannot read or write, either for social »or organic 
reasons. Thus, for cognitive theorists and practitioners alike, the question 
becomes: Why do some children fall to learn to read? This question Is particu- 
larly baffling when the reading failure 1s completely unexpected and defies 
common sense explanations. For example, given that the child has already 
learned the spoken language, and that each letter on the printed array 
corresponds roughly to a visual analog of some known speech category, 1t seems 
that reading should be an easy deciphering task. Yet, this view 1s simply 
wrong. Decades of Intensive research have revealed that the problem of reading 
may have something to do with the cognitive prerequisites to understanding one's 
own spoken language and to appreciating the script-Speech relations embedded 1n 
a particular writing system (Gleltman & Rozln, 1977; Hung & Tzeng, 1981). 

The recognition that purely external linguistic factors may contribute to 
the incidence of reading disability immediately brings our research focus^ onto 
several direction^, ofsjnqulry. First, what are the 1 inguistic* factors which 
affect the process of Turning to read at the entry level? Are they language 
specific? Second, what are^the basic processing components in skillful reading? 
Again, are they language specific? Third, what are the defining features of 
reading disability and of acquired dyslexia? Finally, given the varieties of 
writing systems with different types of script-speech, relations (Hung & Tzeng, 
1931), how does the bra'la adapt to these orthographic variations? These and 
many other questions have been the central concerns of comparative studies of 
reading across different writing systems. Specifically, we have b£en trying to 
find out the ways" in which different orthographies mediate between vi ual 
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perception of a printed array and lexical retrieval. Given the linguistic 
differences In mapping the script onto speech, the three types of orthographies, 
namely, Chinese logographs, Japanese syllabaries, and the English alphabet, seem 
to present different kinds of demands on their readers when they scan an array 
of print and attempt to convert the visual messages Into some types of linguis- 
tic codes. Such effects of orthographic variations are most apparent In the 
beginning readers (Gleltman * Rozln, 1974) as well as 1n the aphaslc patients 
who have large left hemisphere perlsylvlan. lesions (Coltheart, 1980). ihus, a 
„ comparative reading study across these three types of orthographies, with 
respect to both normal and dyslexic reading processes, would certainly help us 
to "unravel the tangled story of the most remarkable specific performance that 
civilization has learned In all his history." (Huey, 1908/1968, p. 6). 

In this 1n1tjja4^-step toward a comparative study of the reading process 
across orthographies, we cannot hope answer all the above questions." In- 
stead, we-^111 focus oh contemporary research which Is concerned with the 
cogjiitTve and nefurppsychologlcal processes Involved In reading, it particular, 
wrwlll raise some .psycho linguist 1c questions and then point out what we learned 
from our trip to China that might help to answer these questions. I 



learning, to Read at the Entry Level 

While the problem of reading disability Is pervasive In languages adopting 
the alphabetic principle (e.g., English, German, Spanish, etc.), the rarity of 
reading disability at the beginning level has been noted In languages adopting 
syllabary and logographlc systems (Maklta, 1968; Tzeng & Hung, 1980). The ease 
of acquisition of the logographlc system was further attested to by the widely 
cited study In. Philadelphia with a group of second-grade school children with 
serious reading problems. These children continued to have problems even after 
extensive tutoring by conventional methods but were able to make rapid progress 
In learning and. reading materials written In Chinese characters (Rozln, 
PoHtsky, & Sotsky, 1971). 

While the evidence appears Impressive, one should be cautious In 'Interpret- 
ing the . results reported In the above studies. The study reported by Maklta 
(1968) and the one cited In Tzeng and Hung (1980) were both crude survey re- 
ports. In both Japan and Taiwan where literacy Is highly valued and a great 
deal of social pressure 1s always Imposed upon schools to make the school look 
good, a simple survey on -reading disability mn never tell the whole story. 
Furthermore, different countries have different criteria for reading disabili- 
ties. As cogently pointed out by Stevenson et ak (1982), the concept of 
someone possessing a "disability" Is very difficult for Chinese and Japanese 
people to understand. In both cultures, retardation 1n reading would be attrib- 
uted to lack of proper training and poor motivation. This kind of .Tentallty was 
apparent Everywhere we went 1n China. Discussions with teachers, principals, 
researchers, and. parents, from Beijing to Inner Mongolia to X1an, Hangzhou, and 
to cosmopolitan Shanghai, all confirmed the above statements of Stevenson et al . 
Casual conversations with them revealed that they just did not have the concept 
of reading disability as we understand it. Evidence such as that provided above 
cannot be interpreted too enthusiastically without appropriate cross-cultural 
controls. Rozin et al.'i (1971) results are interesting, but methodoloyical 
weaknesses make them less impressive than they first appear. We think it is 
fair- to say that so far no hard evidence has been provided to support the rarity 
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of reading disability 1n a certain type of orthography (see also Stevenson et 
al. t 1982). . i v. 

•••.#. 
In fact, on the 15th of May we were told by the deputy, director of the 
Commission on Language Reform that most children found Chinese characters 
difficult to learn, to remember, to read, and to write. Researchers of this 
Commission seemed to attribute the difficulty to the Intrinsic design of Chinese 
characters. Asked why this shoulqbe so, the deputy director could only give us 
some very superficial reasons. For instance, we were told that Chinese students 
had to learn thousands of different characters, whereas students of alphabetic 
scripts had to learn no more than 50 alphanumeric symbols. This Interpretation 
1s not useful because 1t .confuses the levels of comparisons. Linguistically 
speaking, a Chinese character should not be equated with a letter 1n the alpha- 
betic system. This point has been emphasized many times, but, unfortunately, 
Chinese researchers keep' Ignoring 1t. Also, Chinese researchers seemed to 
believe that there should not :be any illiteracy once the vfHtlng system was 
changed from a logographic to an alphabetic one. When told that there was a 
serious problem with reading disabilities 1n countries using alphabetic writing, 
they just did not understand why this could happen. Thus, Our visit was very 
useful 1n promoting communication between researchers from both, countries. It 
1s timely and Important to compare empirical reading data from both countries 
with respect to some common psychol1ngu1st1c issues. 

To build our cross-orthography study on an empirical foundation * we should 
look Into reading disabilities 1n terms of three specif K' criteria . First, we 
should examine statistics on general learning disabilities. Second, we should 
Identify 1n the population of the learning disabled the proportion of disabled 
readers who' have problems specifically related to speech problems. Third, we 
should examine the difficulties of deaf children who have been deprived of- 
speech learning to read a particular orthography. 

With respect to general learning disabilities, we should expect to the 
second criterion, we should expect to find that learning to read effectively 1s 
dictated by the special script-speech relation embedded 1n a particular orthog- 
raphy. In an alphabetic writing system such; as English orthography, the 
script-speech mapping represents a morphophonemlc relation (Hung & Tzeng, 1981; 
Venezky, 1970). In order for a reader to be able to recode the printed word 
Into its phonological representation, he/she must have developed some kind of 
"linguistic awareness" concerning the spoken language and he/she must be 
phonological ly mature enough to be able to see the morphophonologlcal regulari- 
ties inherent In the script-speech relation of English orthography. Many 
investigators have argued that these two special demands may account, on the one 
hand, for the'>elus1veness of the alphabetic principle in the history of writing 
system* and, on the other hand, for the frequent failure of learning to read 
among American children. Many other studies have also found correlations, 
ranging from .38 to .84, between phonemic awareness and learning to read Eng- 
lish. However, the directions of causality in these studies is controversial 
(Stevenson et al ., 1982). 

No useful statistics on the first two criteria were available in China. 
Disability due either to • neurological or cognitive deficits is just an alien 
concept to Chinese researchers. 

The third criterion listed above may be the only true test for' the ease of 



—teaming a certain orthography. Without the experience of speech and now forced, 
to .learn a writing system which Is parasitic on an unfamlHir spoken language, 
It Is no surprise that deaf children have difficulties In learning to read. The 
question Is: Will they find teaming to read Chinese easier than learning to 
read English? We have a lot of statistics to- suggest that deaf readers do not 
cope well 1n learning to read.Engllsh (for a revlew'see Hung, Tzeng ft Warren, 
1981). For example, In a large-scale study carried out In the United States In 
1974, a special version of the Standard Achievement Test was standardized on a 
sample of nearly 7,000 hearing Impaired students. The median score on the 
paragraph reading subset reached a grade equivalent of about 4.5 among students 
aged 20 and above. Comparable statistics are not currently available about the 
reading achievement of deaf Children 1n Japan and Taiwan. However, there are 
reports from secondary sources which Jndlcate that deaf children of these 
countries find 1t just as hard as American deaf 'children to learn to read their 
respective writing systems. For example, It has been reported that among one 
quarter of a million or so deaf people In Japan, 25% are considered Illiterate 
and the rest semi -literate. Similarly, 1n a book dedicated to the promotlori of 
education for deaf children, Illiteracy Is also listed as the number one prob- 
lems among the deaf population 1n Taiwan. How about Mainland China with Its" 
huge population? 

On the 17th of May, we visited one of the schools for. deaf children In 
JJeijlng. Compared to other elementary schools we visited,' this school was 
apparently not as well funded. A lack of qualified teachers was Immediately 
apparent. The students were taught orally and signing was prohibited In the 
classroom. The principal was a very concerned and dedicated teacher himself. 
During our formal' as well as Informal conversations, he asked questions such as: 
What 1s the relation between language and thought? What should the first 
language of these deaf children be? What Is the best* age for these children to 
go to school? What kind of research are Americans doing?' Is there any dialec- 
tic difference 1n American Sign Language between different regions of the United 
States? (He noted that there were different sign languages In Beijing, and 
Shanghai.) We recommended tb him some recent research reports from tlje United 
States which addressed such questions. He sensed the 1nappropr1ateness«. of 
current practice (1n both teaching and policy making) and wanted to find out how 
other countries solve the above-mentioned problems. This observer's evaluation 
of the situation was that the Chinese deaf children are very neglected. It was 
certainly welcome news* that the iMrst Department of Special Education will soon 
be established at Beijing formal University. 

I did have a chance to examine children's reading achievement and, based on 
teachers' observations and students' performance in the classroom, there seemed 
to also be serious reading problems among Chinese deaf children. The lack of 
contact with the oral language impeded their acquisition of Chinese syntax. For 
example, they had a particularly difficult time dealing with the problem of 
quantifiers, which is notoriously complex 1n Chinese. Also, they usually missed 
writing one or two characters 1n a compound-character words. However, qne 
particular observation should be mentioned: characters were usually well 
written and drawings of these children, seemed to be very sophisticated compared 
to thos<? of deaf children 1n the States. Could learning to write Chinese 
characters enhance their reception of spatlal-graphemic relations 1n a two 
dimensional layout? 

Thus, although precise statements' are difficult to make, it does seem clear 
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that there is no such thing as an easier orthography at the entry level of 
learning to read. Scripts, regardless of their orthographic principles, were 
developed mainly to transcribe speech at various levels. A deaf child, being 
deprived of speech, would have difficulty in attempting to decipher the 
script-speech code, and this difficulty seems to be a universal one. However, 
this conclusion should still be accepted with caution since the data base from 
which it is drawn is only a very crude estimation A Jhe picture is further 
complicated by the misunderstanding of sign languages arid their relations to the 
written scripts. Thus, retardation of reading ability among deaf children may 
be due to inappropriate intervention programs and have nothing to do with 
orthography. Careful specification of the error patterns which emerge during 
learning to read must be done in order to get at the processes of how to inte- 
grate print with meaning. 

Hemispheric Specialization for Processing Chinese Characters . 

There is a reading disability in childre/ that is known by a variety of 
titles, such as word blindness, strephosymbol ia, congenital alexia,, specific 
learning disability, specific reading disability, and specific reading retarda- 
tion to dyslexia, or congenital, specific, or developmental dyslexia. It is 
still not known whether this is a single syndrome or a loose collection of 
^vaguely related disabilities. Some researchers attribute children's failure in 
learning to read to the neuropsychological deficits of their cerebral organiza- 
tion. As mentioned before, orthographic variations embedded in the 
script/speech relations have to be accommodated by our brain. In this connec- 
tion, specification of the interactions between orthography and cerebral organ- 
ization can provide us With, important Information concerning the 
neuropsychological pathways /between print and meaning. This type of 
cross-language investigation >t the neuropsychological level has just begun. 
However, experiments from the past several years have already generated inter- 
esting and exciting results at both theoretical and practical levels (Hung & 
Tzeng, 1981). For example, some investigators of brain function have taken 
evidence of the right-hemisphere reading of "ideographic" symbols to support the 
hypothesis of right-hemisphere language. Hence, examination of brain function 
with respect to the reading of Chinese characters is one of the hot issues in 
psycholinguistic studies of"visual information processing. 

The human cerebral cortex is divided into left and right hemispheres, and 
presumably th€ two hemispheres function cooperatively In normal cognitive 
activities, including reading. Nevertheless, the idea that these two hemi- 
spheres may assume different types of functions has been intensely studied over 
the last 100 years (see review in Hung & Tzeng, 1981). The term lateralization 
refers 1 to the specialization of the left and right hemispheres of the brain for 
different functions. Experimental findings of and the rationale behind the 
visual hemi-field experiment and the actual experimental set-up have been 
reviewed. by many researchers. Suffice it to say here is that in recent years 
there have been suggestions that learning to read different writing syste is may 
result in different patterns of visual lateralization. 

t 

' The idea that patterns of hemispheric lateralization may be script specific 
is not new. In the 19th century, Dejerine described a syndrome of "pure alexia" 
*hich he believed to result from a separation of the "center for visua 1 images 
of letters" from the "center serving their verbal interpretation." He predicted 
that there should be cases in which patients' ability to read numerals would be 
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spared despite UieJc inability to read words, because the formV task Involved 
onty symbolic activity;, while the latter involved, "verbal'.' Activity. This 
prediction .was soon confirmed by Hinshelwood (1899) *in five patients who could 
not name the individual letters, yet were able to read numbers quite successful- 
ly. * Similar observations were also jgade by other researchers in recent years. 
But the most fascinating cases were reports of Japanese patients who showed 
selective impairment in reading Kana (a syllabic sdriptjand Kanji (Chinese 
characters, a* logographic scrip*), depending on the site of damage. 

i i t, s h0 H 1 ^ be noted-that up to 1975 the* general consensus still 'regarded the 
left* hemisphere au the only center for processing both Kana and Kanji scripts. 
The story, however,- changed a little bit in 1977 when, differential pattern's of " 
•yisual-fieid- advantages were shown for the* recognition of Kanji 'and Kana scripts' 
(see Hung & Tzeng^ 1981, for a review). For example, it -has been observed that 
tacnistosctolc recognition of phonetic-based scripts tends to .show n right 
visual- fiend-left .hemisphere superiority effect, wfiereas recognition of 
Icgographicjsymbols tends' to show a left visual field-right hemisphere superior- 
ity.- A cerebral' orthography-specific localization hypothesis was" then proposed • 
to account for/this data (Hatta, 1977). That is, it was suggested that the 
Chinese characters, due to their complicated visual forms, were better processed 4 
in the right hemisphere.* This seemingly straightforward hypothesis was- soon* 
challenged by Hung and Jzeng (1981) who pointed-out that the 'observations made 
in the Japanese studies were at odds with findings reported by Chinese studies 
which in general showed a significant right visual field advantage for process/^ 
yiq characters in a tachistoscopic recognition paradigm. Of course, thtse 
different experimental results might be due to the employment of different- 
subjects who happened to speak two different languages* • But a careful examina-.. 
tion v ruled ouj .stich an explanation , and Hung and Tzeng went on to demonstrate 
that the differences were in" fact due to procedural differences in these two 
sets of experiments. The essence of their conclusions, based upon the results 
of two further experiments was that.one might be abte to obtain a left visual 
tierd advantage for processing singly presented Chinese characters are carried 
outjn the left hemisphere^ just like ^ose of thfe. alphabetic writings. 

In the years that followed, a number of visual hewi-field experiments dealt 
w-ith the processing of Chinese characters in diverse setting^fand mor* refined 
questions were being asked. The controversy . of whether ^here has been any ' 
evidence for the right-hemisphere reading of Chinese characters continues to 
occupy .the mind of many researchers from America, Japan, and China. There wa% 
even data available on split-brain patients.. -I was so eager to find but any 
information oft this , particular issue, that ,1 spent some additional time and 
effort to meet research&rs, at the Institute, of Psychology at Academka Sinica 
and the -Department of Psychology at teijing University. I alscGent to their 
libraries to read their psychological journals and hoped to f ind^more . informa/- ■' 
tion pertinent to the issue of perceptual as. well as cerebral asymmetries. The 
results were* not very' encouraging. 

During the Cultural Revolution, all psychol ogi-.oal departments were closed 
down. No psychological study of any theoretical interest was carried out 
After the Cultural Revolution, the Institute of Psychology was reinstated within 
the Academica Sinica and four psychological departments were reestablished "*in 
four major universities; (Beijing University, Beijing Normal University, Hangzhou 
'iMivrr .i ty , ami last. China Normal Uni versi ty in Shanghai). . Their research work 
?«. "-Mil focused on nature. / However,\attention has recently been directed 



toward the developments in .cognitive sciences. Hence, studies related to 
"reading and neurol inguistics began to appear in their official publ i.catijon , 
Psychol ogica Sinica . The qual'ity of the work is uneven and I found a lot of 
misunderstanding about the basic concepts' Af information processing. For 
exajnple, I found" several reports on t*he chunking process in short-term memory, 
bur the measurement of the -size of each chunl?- was based upon the ordinary free 
/recall procedure instead of immediate 'memo r). span. There were also'clinicaV 
reports on brain damaged patients, but the figure of 19% crpssed-aphasia. wa£- 
baffHng because both Japan and Taiwan did not have cofcarable figures (there is 
about two per cent', which is comparable to those i rt American reports). The only 
reasonable Interpretation is that the handedness measure was 'not precise^ enough 
in China, and that (consequently, maijy'left handars were included in their 
survey. It seems that Chinese' researchers,' after so many years of lagging 
''behind, are so'eager tb fcatch up -with the ratest advances Irwthe fielrf that they 
forget it is alsc* important to build a solid foundation berew. As to whether 
there' is any evidence for the right.-hemi§phera/» reading of. .Chinese characters", 
the answer is n6. -There, were indeed two case^. of split-brain pat-ients, but 
their reading data remains to be analyzed. , „ 

* Specification of how our 'brain organizes its various cerebral functions to. 
^interact with various orthographic principles (i.e., different script-speech 
relations imbedded in different writing systems) 1a an important step toward our 
understanding of human cognition. Differences in the design features between, 
the Chinese logograph and the Enp/lish alphabetic writings provide many opportu- 
nities for theoretical and empirical comparisons*. The Chinese investigation* is 
still' at- a beginning stage. However, Chinese investigators a're learning fast, 
and when they build a more concrete f^ndation, they may be expected dn the near 
future to make important . contributions to our understanding of reading fhinese 
characters. ' ' x 

1 



Concluding Remarks * * . t? 

* Three weeks in China were not enough. We observed students' activities at 
every level of schooling. I was most impressed by the teachers'- dedication to 
educating their young and • students ' commitment to -learning. However, China 
still has a long way to go in establ ishing research capabilities at the univer- 
sity level, especially* in the area of social sciences.. " „ 

Witb respect' to psychological studies in reeding, Chinese script, does have 
something important to offer, but Chinese researchers 4 need, to familiarize 
themselves with concepts and techniques related to the componegfcial analysis of 
bdsic reading processes. They are going to face* continuing debates over the 
merits of traditional characters and of the recently 'invented PiiWin system. It 
is important that they learn to settle the issues through empirical results 
rather than through st>me authority's intuition. Yn Shanghai, we hear**! some 
strong opinions • against the Pinyin system. Unfortunately, the arguments pre-* 
sented were equally controversial, and, worst of all, the evidence was based on 
uncritical acceptance of western research, such as the one in Philadelphia. 

For those who favor the' use of traditional characters, there is in fact an 
implicit recognition that children do have a problem in learning to read charac- 
ters at^the beginning' level. Several experimental programs in introducing 
characters have been started. In the years to come, researchers will vie with 
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each other in proclaiming the success of their own pet programs. As for outsid- 
ers, we can certainly learn a great deal from the datataml arguments of differ- 
ent groups. I hope 1n three years time we will visljt China -again, and stay 
► longer at fewer schools. ■ 
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Reading in Contemporary China 
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I am not* one who was born ^ . • . 

In the possession of knowledge; 
I am one who is fond of antiquity 
And earnest in seeking it there,. 

—Confucius— Analects, Book VI I » Chapter XIX 

r ■ « e 



•rMn a HiS £i! rical an J li i? rar y heritage 1s Immeasurably Important in contemporary 
6 m^T} P att , ern s of reading activities and educational programs forC 
teaching and writing rely heavily on classic texts. Appreciation that borders 
on reverence for classical writings and writers is broadly encouraged in school 
and maintained with delight by a^lts of. all ages. encouragea in. school 

* 

The power of literacy in maintaining trad'itions is apparent 1n many reli- 
gious and educational institutions. For example, a temple honoring Confucius 
contains large marble slates of Confucian writings, Nearly a thousand large 

?rrrpn,Sl a H te LV n M r1bed i5L th th ?J ook of R1t& *^ other Confucian teachings 
are regarded by, Chinese with a mature of awe and pride. Not only the messages 
but the written\characters themsilTfe* were revered. There is one folk belief 
that a person who used inscribed papers for tpilet purposes would be struck* dead 
by lightning. Books are especially treasured and it was reported by one Chinese 
that some people think that If a person accidentally steps on a book, he must 
pick it up and place it on his^head momentarily for appeasement. 

Buddhist temples in China are heav.ily adorned with scriptures in stylized- 
canigraphies. The calligraphy itself is. aesthetically appealing. Many art 
2.f h *s rubbings from tablets preserve the artistic dimension of sacred 
in m!1 1ptU , re V I? tem ? les « ancestors are venerated by extended families. 
In high ceremonies* about six to eight Buddhist monks chant prayers, and the 
chanting is ceremoniously tied to written scriptures. Smifll prayer books are 
read by each monk and pages are turned in choreographed motion. ' 

The;ma1ntenance of cultural traditions, however, does not occur merely by 

^H^nlc"^ < Z\\KT S HteS , or sacred wrft1 "9s. Participation in cultural 
\l cnL h d lti ° ns / e ^[res acts of reading and writing. Indeed, social 

aJ ♦ i n - 0t b / en based on wealth - or notary accomplishment. The 
most important criterion for membership , in the highest class has traditionally 
been scholarship, cons sting chiefly of mastery of the Confucian classics, which 
in turn led to imperial honors and bureaucratic power. 



What do people read ? 
never become scholars 



nevertheless adhere 
the streets in many 
Wbraries could be 



For the large proportion of individuals 
attain high governmental rank, reading 



, , * » » i , today who 

nor attain high governmental rank, reading activities 
to the pattern of reverence for classical l/terature. 1 On 
cities that were visited by the Reading Studyf Team, lending 
observed. These consisted of small portable display cases 
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containiiwr small paperback books. The cases were located on the edges of the 
sidewalks and. were frequently surrounded by avid readers. One lending library 
that we observed contained 450 books; *2 inches by, 3 inches, each containing 
about 100 pages. According to the vendor;/, readers could rent a book fer three 
fen and consume it .on location sitting on a smal] stool. It could be observed 
TFat approximately SOX of the books were on the topic of traditional martial 
arts; about 20% were stories of romance, and approximately 2C* were historical 
tales and legends. There were also comic books available for young. ch1 Wren. 

At these lending libraries, young men 20-25 years old could be observed 
reading martiajf arts books. . Young couples were reading stores of romance, 
while elderly people were absorbing historical tales. Discussions with readers 
1n one library led to. the conclusion that reading well-known traditional stories 
jwas popular because they could be shared with friends. Having a well-lit place 
was essential since homes were usually crowded and did not provfde enough light 
and privacy for reading. 

* * 

According to the vendors of lending libraries and salesmen in bookstores', 
the most popular reading material among .young men was a collection 'of stories 
known as "The Thirty-six Strategems." As the 'introduction to one edition 
explains, * 

"The Thirty-six Strategems" is a set of ancient Chinese 
military strategies with a very strong philosophical* sense/ 
They have been known to the public for a long time. Using ♦ 
' . the old historical wars (eoMted 1n cartoon style) as exam- 

ples-, .we concretely, abstractly, and vividly explain the . 
strategy of every trick, "fro the public, especially to the 
-youngsters, this set is very helpful in enhancing military 
— knowledge. 

Included in this set are six volumes, each with six strategems. Volume J 1s- 
entitled Strategems to Win the War . The firs;t story ,is called "Openly Crossing 
Through the Air and the Sea;" The second, "Surround the State of Wei to Rescue 
the State of Zhao;" the third," "Use Another Person's Knife to Destroy Someone;" 
the fourth, "War the Enemy Out witji Ease;" the Fifth / "Take Advantage of a Fire 
toVAttack and Rob the City;" and the sixth, "Make a Noise in the East, .Strike in 
thA West." • ■ 

•Publishing programs \x\ China at the present time that are directed toward 
the public rely heavily," if not exclusively, on classic literature and narra- 
tive. Scheduled to be published on October 1, 1984; fpr example, is the first 
section of an encyclopedic "New Literature and Art^of China." This collection 
of works, originally published from 1976 to 1982,' will appear in 27 volumes. 
During the period of » 1976-1982, there were 20,000 short stories published in 
China. This sampling contains only 143 of these stories,' of' which 7Q% were 
prize winners. 

%ach volume in this selection of literature covers a specific field of art, 
including short stories, poetry, essays, reportage, children's literature, 
minority literature, d^ma, literary criticism and theory, articles on theatre, 
film, television, music, dance, acrobatics, painting, calligraphy, sculpture, 
photography, and folk arts. This series is published by the Chinese Federation 
of Literary and Art Circles Publishing House and stands as one of three major 
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- publication project* thai has been completed since the end of- the "cultural' 
revolution" whjch produced an Inestimable setback to aublishlng and reading;. 

, Books about nisi. jry are not only published, they are a) so read, according 
to circulation figures* and reports of booksellers: For example, according to 
officials at .the Educational 'Publishing House 1n Shanghai, one of their most 
popular books is entitled Upjand Down for 6,000 Yea rs. • 

tk T [; e /eading^ activities of adults are unique in one particular aspect. 
Throughout China, 1n urban centers- and rural' villages a.Hke, newspapers are 
posted for public reading.. Along tht edges of sidewalks and or, the borders of 
parks, newspapers are spread out behind glass in wooden frames. In Beijing, for 
example, seven different newspapers are posted on a dally basis 1n hundreds of 
ldcatiqns. During, the visit of the Amerjcan. Reading Study Team,' 14 new loca- 
nons^were added, 

* ' • * 

a, *iu* e A dvanta ? e m ? 4 t of d,!i P la y f o> the student of reading activity 

is that the content selected for inspection can be observed objectively. Irr 
eight locations In different urban centers and villages, the author observed the 

fc population and the. choice of content .for reading. These posted newspapers were 
read primarily by men who appeared to hold many different occupational posi* 
Uons. Construction workers, small merchants, bureaucrats and administrators 

.^atn briefcases could* be seen peering overdone another's Shoulders 1n search-of 
recent news. The content chosen for reading consisted most frequently of 
national news. A second popular .content area was letters to' the editor which 
usually expressed complaints about the Inefficiency of government programs. 
International news, economic Issues, and social development programs werejess 
poDu ar than national .news, and letters to the editor. Sports drew surprisingly 
little attention. * 

Criticism of government programs makes popular reading 1n a variety of 
I! «• cart00ns an<1 "tire are gaining 1n ascendancy. .For example, 

the New Wo Hi Press recently published a collection with the title Chinese 
>atlre and Humor: Se lected Cartoons of Hua Junwu . These cartoons s atirize 
government bureaucracy a fong, teq themes: the absence of public splrltedness, 
tne foilblfs- of bureaucrats, flaws within the cadre system itself, lack of 
competition among state-owned- enterprises,, parental • irresponsibility 1n 
child-raising,, truancy among workers,, the monotony'of Chinese- cultural events, 

ack of creative writing, and human weaknesses such j insincerity and opportun- 
ism. One cartoon depicts two disappointed pilgrim* who have come to worship 
before a statue of the Maitreya Buddha, only to discoveY that the Buddha 1s 

closed for prayer recitation." The caption reads: "The* laughing Buddha learns 
bureaucratic business methods." . • % 

* 

Because it is retognized that reading is valuable for modernization/ 
literacy programs have been initiated in some of the provinces. For example, in 
tl *^<? h V ly P rovin . ce in -East China, the Bureau of Education has declared 
that a literate person is one who can read and write 1,500 'characters. To those 
who achieve this level, "literacy certificates" are awarded. With a yearly 
expenditure of $1.5 million, the province has enabled' 180,000 persons to win 
ll^ raC K y ^l^cates. One recipient, Xiao Guanmlng, said that he happened to 
reaji about breeding soft-shelled turtles In a newspaper. By following 'direc- 
tions in the paper he made a profit of 1,500 yuan ($800) during the next v-ar. 
The young peasant attributed his profit to the literacy Campaign. 
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V Adult training for reading activities that will yield economic beneftts may 
..also be found at the Qlanjiang Sfcare-tlme Adult College 1ri Hangzhou. Mission 
to the college 1s highly selective and based on examination. A motivated <jroup 
of adults' from 25-36 years'of age studies -Chinese.* and English for* a variety , of 
purposes. Dominant among rewards hoped for from this, educa? «re commercial 

- jobs 1n banking Institutions and opportunities for work 1n *i aladmlrils- 
' tratl^e bureaus. Personal pleasure 1n reading and, writ 1n: enjoyment. w«re 

also reported by students in classes' at rthis school.. , 

% . The reading actiVitles of students -and preferences fur ' different types of 
content Jiave been the subject of a unique survey. This 1s the only such Inves- 
tigation of reading activities * in China known, to the author. The Shanghai • 
Publishing. House conducted this Review of the extracurricular reaoi*g of^secon- 
dary school students. Included 1n the survey were* all nine secondary schools in 
'.Shanghai during December 1983* A total of 2.,500 students .from junior and senior 
high school levels were Included. , . " , * 

° Findings from the survey .Were reported in terms of the percentages of. 
students who read books on a certain topic In the- table below,' entitled 
"Independent Reading Preferences of Students," the findings are recorded accord- 
ing to which school was attended and which contents were preferred. 

Independent Reading Preferences of Students 

SongJIang • Xinwu * Jo-T1ng 
Topic ( high school ) ( jr. high ) ( jr. high ) 

Literature 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

.Thoughtrdiscipl ine 
History 
Biology 
Geography 

Political theories* 

< • • * 

The first trend .that can be observed in this data is that literature 

- exceed*,.,other content areas, by a considerable margin. This is consistent, with 
the emph'asis on the classics 1n school reading programs and Confucianism. 
Particular favorites 6y these students were classic novels such as All Men' Are 
Brothers , Travels in the West , The Three Kingdoms , and The - Dream of The Re d 
Chamber. Reading fiction is fostered by the practice of having speech contests, 
Tn" schools and specia] organizations ' such as the Children's Palace. Popiflar, 
topics in these speech contests were drawn, from books published by the Shanghai^ 
Educational Publishing House, particularly . Historical Stories of Modern China 
and O ne Hundred Proverbial Stories . 

A ' second visiole trend is the reading of math .and natural sciences. 
Students undertake* this activity on their own time, independently, for the 
purpose of aiding them in competing 'in the college entrance examinations in tfie 
field of science. It should be noted that these trends for preferences in 
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reading contents occurred for secondary students who are a highly select minori- 
ty 1n the population. J ise preferences are not general to the youth of China 
nor to fhe adul,t population. 

■ i 

These broad statistical patterns were confirmed by one lad who was Inter* 

»d .by the author 1n r*** »»— • 

:s"and sister, and a 
:ting stamps, ffirtic 

Mng to sportscasts ...^ ,„ c WWJ 3 Ka , c , 

with particular Interests In. national news and journalism. 

* « ' " 

His Independent reading' activities are highlighted by* his • delight 1n 
martial arts stories that are', shared among friends. On the particular . day of 
the Interview, he had spent 05 minutes during his lunch- period reading a clas- 
sic, Sanxla Wuy1. He borrowed the book from a frlenH who had recommended 1t as 
exciting. The other recreational reading of this lad was focused on interna- 
tional political events. He usually browses thrbugh the Beijing Even ing News, 
Readers Digest News. China Youth , and Information Exchange , since these are 
received at his home and are theitoplc of discussion Ihvthe* family due to his 
parents' vocational commitments. <0ne the day of this Interview, he spent about 
20 minutes reading these newspapers with an emphasis on their International 
pages. , 

This Student typically spends about 80 minutes a day on homework. This 
mure 1s similar to the expectations 'for homework expressed by many teachers. 
His typical practice 1s to read geometry for about 30 minutes, physics for about 
10 minutes, and*Ch1fiese language for about 20 minutes nightly. To thta'should 
be added about- '20 minutes of ' study that does not occur directly within the 
classroom and 1s not assigned nor graded "by teachers. These figures agree 
reasonably well with the content preferences for junior high students in the 
survey, from .Shanghai . ** 

To round out the reading activities of this .student, reading within the 
scrmol day must, be noted. During physics class, about 20 minutes are spent 
reading the text as part of the lesson. In geometry about 10 minutes are spent 
in text reading, and 2-3 minutes are consumed 1n Chinese language lessons with 
reading activities. An independent study period, or study hall, at 7:30 1n the 
morntog, 1s typically spent studying handwritten notes 1n preparation for exams 
or reading texts from different subjects such as history. 

The total amount oi time spent reading in class 1n a typical day is 40 
minutes for this student. By combining his time spent in Independent read- 
mg-»65 minutes, homework or study—80 minutes, and class reading— 40 minutes, a 
total q% 185 minutes per day reading for this student can be estimated. This 
figure is relatively high for junior high students 1n any country, but it 1s 
reasonable in v.1ew of his parents.' commitments to teaching and journalism, his 
own love of literature, and his placement 1n a key school. 

t 

Curriculum Materials irf Schools 

To observe reading instruction 1n China, the American Reading Study Team 
mac'e visits lasting approximately one-half day to each of nine schools. These 
isits included preschools, elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, 

i. 
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adult and foreign language institutions) 1n rural as well as urban settings. ° In 
eAch schoo), briefings preceded classroom visits and consisted of a description 
of school, fatuity, curriculum, -student body composition, and special 'programs. 
From two to eight classes were visited in each school, for periods of approxi-i 
mately 30 minutes each. * Emphasis was, placed on language Instruction, since 
reading is not a .separate portion of ths curriculum in Chinese education. In 
addition, .content area classes, Including geography,* chemistry, history, were 
visited, ana^English classes made -presentations for the group. - 

The cpntent of the curriculum for language Instruction consisted almost 
exclusively of classic literature, history, and "Ideology." The term "Ideology" 
was used to encompass the inculcation of a spectrum of virtues, 'such as honesty 
t and diligence as weJJ- as patriotism *^ Party loyalty. 

An 'example of tne» language instruction curriculum for first grade^may be. 
drawn- from a widely used reading text^entltled The 'Language Reader , Volume 1, 
This 1s a reader designed for the five-year el ementa ry school system . Issued by 
-the People's Publishing House in Beijing. Since the lessons providedto chil- 
dren are exclusively grounded in the written text, a description of the materi- 
als themselves will serve to represent the curriculum. As the following .ex-* 
cerpts Illustrate, the, first-grade materials are not particularly, "classical ,".• 
due to the need for teaching Pinyin and simple characters. Tfte higher levels, 
however, are more '^traditional." 



♦The table' of contents forthe / 
follows: / 



first book used in -first grade appears as 

• •» 

Page 



■ 

The First Day of School 1 

Chinese Pinyin : 5 

[In these pages, a total of 25 letters with 
their sounds are associated; 25 two-letter 
combinations (eh) and their sounds are 
associated; and 10 three-letter combinations 
/ (ong) and their sounds are associated.] 

Character Recognition with Pinyin and Illustrations .... *26 
[Picture-Pinyin-character associations 
are taught.] 

« 

Character Recognition with Pinyin and Illustrations .... 38 

Learning Phrases and Sentences through, Illustrations ... 40 
[A picture and a phrase are presented / 
on a page and read aloud.] 

1. Love Communism .* yX* 50 

2. I Love the People's Republic of China 52 

3. The Large Bridge 54 

4. Electricity 56 

5. Rice Plants and Cotton Plants 57 

. 6. Chickens, Ducks, and Geese .* 58 
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the fourth-grade reader for this basaT series, a significant thread of 
classics was woven. Of .a tdtal of 34 sections, five were devoted to poetry, 
fables, and excerpts from/classic novels., Jhe poems Included: v««V1s1t1na the 

■•WJ^ W ^ H0 i!^n tt u Wr1t1rt ? artd $1n 9 1r, 9 «»t Woo I Wat 1," "Watching' 

If^lT^l^^ *°J tU * Ne * r * Maple Bridge it' if*?'™ 

pi the fabler-was entitled. "A 'Man Obsersed by Things Relating to Tigers." 

*u - c Jass1car stories are used'as a prominent strand- 1n educational materials 
throughout the elementary grades.. The following examples contain titles and the 
opening lines "from a co1J(ect*on published u?lder the title FayoHt g Children's 
stones, from Chinas ^ ^ — . - , ■ ■ 

"P1gsy Learns a Lesson" » 

Monk )(uan Zang, escorted *by three disciples, Monkey, 

* and Sana >» was^ .traveling to the West to receive 

Buddhist scrlpturest. 



"L1 rig" Dan}" % 

When Ling Dang was! five-years old, his mother died. 
And when the grass thatgrew on his mother's grave was 
' still green, his fathar brought home a widow from fat 
away 1n an ox cart as, his new wife." • 

\ '■ 

• "The Dragon Princess" \ .■- . • 

Once /there lived an did dragon in the palace inear the . 
^ East /Sea. One day., t^ie dragon. 'found a red bird's egg 
by t*e seashore. She/ ate It and gave blrlth to a 
s princess. ■ \ ^ 

"Ma Wang and His Magic Brush" ' 

One tim$ there was a boy named Ma Liang, whose father 
and mother hadSdled when lie was a child, so that, he had 
to earn a Hvfhg by gathering firewood and cutting 
weeds. He was a very clever boy and longed to 1 learn to 
paint but he<ould not afford to buy even one brush. 

* '* * * / 

These titles and excerpts. il iustrate the difficulty level.and the settings 
of narratives that are the educational staple for these elementary school 
children. The Foreign Language Press 1n Beijing has recently published a large 
.number of children's books of this kind. They generally encourage £n? love : of 
study, work, science, cleanliness, -cooperation, and respect for others. For 
example, jhis Press released in June 1984, A Beautiful Dreamer , with drawings by 
Jiang Cheng'an and wu Daiheng. A promotion al piece ?6r thjs bo ok says, 

f A restless and scatterbrained bird wants one day to learn to 
fly, the next day tcj learn to swim, and the next to learn 
now to treat tree diseases from a woodpecker. Of course, 
she succeeds at nothing. Finally with the help of her 
friends, she realizes her shortcomings. 

v ^° n D e e .**W ] *: of ideological education was given at the Elementary School- on 
Youth Road in Xian. Following an introduction by Mr. Bai, t^he Principal, the 
Readmg Study Team observed a fourth-grade class which consisted of 5<* students.* 
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JJhen the group entered the classroom^ the students were reciting a classical 
poem In unison to conclude a lesson. The study team observed Lesson- #29, which,, 
contained a text by the title of "The fine Tree" (em airthropomorph1,zed ever- 
green). The gist of this text was that as the r plMj$ee grew, 1t got more light * 
and a better view. With sustained perseverance, one may reach high and have. a 
broad field of vision. \ j ■ ... .4.- . /' 

The educational 1 approach that is taken *to thesfc texts places ah ex*p]Jc4t. 
emphasis on correct pronunciation of characters, Expressive oral reading, 
literal comprehension of each, sentence, and verbatim reproduction jtff t$xt units 
as the only means fo^ answering, questions. The cognitive process^ ; requ1 red by 
the pegagoglcal strategies of teachers consist of precise memory for Chinese 
characters ana flawfess reiteration of^he contents of the selections* ; 

■I '; ' x - ^ 

These! Instructional trends could be sexri 1n a kindergarten class at the 

Beijlngf Normal University Experimental School . Children were taught to visually 
recognize apd correctly pronounce approximately 16 characters during the/ 30 
minute lesson the group observed. ; ► ' 

\ •' ' " 

In elementary classrooms, 1 the Study Team observed\the following typical J 
pattern of language Instruction* (1) students look up unknown characters prior j 
to lesson, (2) group choral reading of text, (3) Wacher questions students on a 
paragraph-by-paragraph basis by asking, "What do we learn from this passage?" or' 
"What makes N this passage significant?," (4) /Students k respond by reading a 
selection from the text that answers the teacher' s question. It must be ac- 
knowledged that, despite the pervasiveness of this procedure, teacher? 1n the 
Jingshan School of Beijing', "which 1s a model by all Chinese accounts, asKed more 
thought-provoking questions-. Student Interpretation of figurative^ language was 
requested by the teacher and given readily by students. This lesson", however, 
seemed to be the exception that proved 'the rule that learning language is 
learning to recite. j 

In content- or knqwledge-orlented classes, the reading activities of 
students were sustained along the same lines as they were An language classes. 
For example, in the Shanghai Experimental Elementary School, a sixth-grade 
geography class illustrated content area reading. They used a 52-page book of a* 
relatively small size (3 inches by 5 inches) on the subject of Latin America. 
After choral reading of a two-page segment on animals 1n the Amazon, the teacher 
posed the question, "What animals were described x in the book?" The children 
read, answers from the text about lemurs and"1eopards\ In a history class in the 
seventh grade of the Foreign Language Institute in Shanghai, students read a 
text aloud* listened to a lecturer restate portions of the text, and took notes 
(if they desired) by imderl ining 'the text. 

The English class of the Shanghai Foreign Language Institute was oriented 
to readirg activities that were occasioned by questions from the teacher such 
as, "What Jd you learn from the first paragraph -of this text? And what did you 
learn from the third paragraph?" The X.ian Secondary School in Shaanxi Province 
offered language Instruction in which the avowed goal was to master classical 
Chinese authors. In class, students were expected to have looked up unknown 
characters prior to the class period and to be capable of excellence in reel ta- 
ction'. Teachers thp- -asked, "What is the main theme of the first section? And 
the second section? ' Students were remarkable in their capability to locate 
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concise •phrases anu clauses that captured tfie portion pf the text addressed by 
their teacher's inquiry. . » 

■■•*.* 
Literacy Rates . .. % * ' 

» • j 

, The nature of the cultural-' functions served by reading at any particular 

point in history H related to the extensiveness of literacy. In certain Third 
World countries, literacy* is restricted to those with religious or governmental 
\ privilege. In other -cultures where literacy is universal, on the other hand, a 
substantial proportion of the population may participate in the culture through 
avenues tfiat ere opened by the literature and reading materi-al that are avail- 
able. • 

The literacy rates-^jn Chiita have been estimated in a report by the -General 
Census Office of the State Council and the Population Statistics Department of 
the State Statistics -Bureau in 1982. In this report, it was found that 31.9% of. 
.the population over six years of age w& illiterate. These figures can be 
subdivided according to the following table. j 



\ 
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Extent of "illiteracy in China— 1982 

Beijing (Municipality) 15.3% (illiteracy) 

Shanghai (Municipality) 16.515 

Inner Mongolia (Autonomous Region? 31.4% 

Hubei (Province) 28% 

(feangxi (Province) 33% 

ian (Province) 32% * . 

Qing'ai (Province) 48% 

Yunnan (Province) 50% 

Tibet ^Autonomous Region) 75% 
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It is apparent from these figures that illiteracy for the over six-years 
population is approximately 15% in large cities and is generally about 30% in 
the more economically developed provinces. In the more remote areas to the 
west, including Tibet, the- ill iteracy rates increased to 50%-75%. 

The criterion for literacy used in these estimates is notf altogether 
satisfactory. Although it is not specifically stated 'in** the report, it can be 
inferred from the pattern of statistics that the criterion for literacy is 
attendance at primary school or higher levels of education. The percentages 
given in the table on illiteracy were proportions of individuals who did not 
attend primary school. Needless tc say, this is not a precise indicator of 
whether individuals have attained reading proficiency. More individuals are 
likely to attend school and fail to learn than to learn on their own outside of* 
school. Therefore, these numbers may underestimate the extent of illiteracy. 

To omplicate the problem, different sets of characters may be learned for 
specialized forms. 01' literacy. According to Rawski, in the 19th century, before 
the simplification of orthography, it was possible for individuals to acquire 
1 iteracy^ which sufficed for commercial transactions without being able to read a 
newspaper. Thus, the individual may .have attained one form of literacy without 
attaining a second distinct form. 

1 
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It seems plausible today that a person could. read a large-enough number of 
Chinese characters . to comprehend a newspaper (although the precise number 
required is uncertain), but not be able to read the vastly larger number of more 
complex characters needed to discern the meaning of classic Chinese texts. If 
this is the Case,' then -*, popular* form of literacy needed fcr newspaper reading 
may be acquired by some proportion of the population, but the rea-ding 6f classi- 
cal literature may not be' possible for the same segment of the population. As -a 
consequence, there are probably different categories of literacy that are. 
related to the segments of the culture for which they are pertinent. Therefore, 
the estimate of a single level for a single person jnay not be suitable and, in 
turn, the estimate of a- single figure for a city or province may be inappropri- 
ate. Distinguishing- different categories of literacy that may be useful for 
participating in- different segments of tbe economic, educational, and liter- 
ary-historical aspects of Chinese culture may be needed to improve it;he estimates 
of literacy and foster education for reading and writing. t 

Due to a combination of reasons* there is a relatively high degree of 
selectivity in the Chinese education system. This selectivity 'cam be represent- 
ed. by the proportions of individuals who have attained various levels of school- 
ing according to the 1982 census report. The proportions are listed in the 
table below. ' .1 

"» Educational Attainment-- 1982 

Percent of 
' Population ^ 



College graduate • „ .5 

College level .2 

Senior middle school (high school) 7.5 

Junior middle school (junior school) 20.0 

Primary r;hool • 39.9 

No schooling 31.9 



These figures make it clear that nearly a third of the Chinese have not 
attended any school. Of the 40% that attend primary school, approximately half 
progress to junior high school. Of this group, approximately one-third go on to 
high school. And perhaps one-seventh oKthis Jroup then receives what is known 
as higher education in the West. Admission into each levs.1. of schooling beyond 
primary school is by examination. These examinations consist of language and 
math sections with other content areas being required at the college level. 
Needless to say, this selectivity is due to many factors including: (1) the 
fact that the population is Q0% rural, (2) the lack of teaching personnel, (3) 
the low number of school facilities and (4) the tradition that higher-levels of 
scholarship need be 'made available only to an elite who form the 
literati-bureaucratic class. These forces- limit the volume and variety of 
reading and writing activities that are commonplace in a large portion of the 
population. Since 90? of the - population has less than a high school-level 
education, this large proportion of the Chinese populace must struggle with 
reading and writing tasks that contain technical, scientific, or conceptually 
intricate prose. (. 
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Recent increases ♦In the number of studentjs enrolled in schools at primary 
and secondary levels foreshadow an improvement in educational attainment *nd 
literacy rates. Enrollment rose in educational attainment and literacy rates. 
Enrollment rose from 70% to 93% of primary-age, children during the decade of 
1970-1980. Secondary school enrollments increased f rom in 1970 to about 50% 
in 1980. These expansions of education a t, both levels represent substantial 
commitments to educational progress , and will enable China to rely more heavily 
literacy to facilitate economic and personal development. 

' t 

Policy for Literacy . 

Until quite recently, educational reforms have not been included >n major 
debates .and investments in post-Liberation Chinese development, /fn a new 
initiative,. Party leader Deng Xiaoping proclaimed that, "China's educfction<-must 
adapt to modernization, to the outside world, -fend to the future," Tne of hi§ 
leading officers, Deng Xuchu, the Party Secretary of Jlaotong Univiersi ty~ in 
Shanghai, stated that, '.'Like agricultural reform that brought prosperity to 
millions of peasants, educational reform will surely enhance the quality of 
graduates and boost China's [level of science and technology." Modernization is 
thought by China's leaders to rely Heavily oil science and technology, and 
education in these areas as well as reading materials in these areas are beinq 
emphasized at the policy level. 

Among* leading educators in China, the \ieed for improvement of thinking 
skills in connection with reading acV'vities is being recognized*. A member of 
the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, Yu Gtiangyuan, noted that, "Mechanical 
memorizing does not encourage students to observe 'and think." Furthermore, the 
Deputy Director of the Central Institute^ of Educational Science Research, Teng 
Chun, affirmed his belief that a critical component of reading is thinking. He 
expressed his agreement with the American formulation known as schema theory, in 
which thinking processes such as spontaneous drawing of inferences are inherent 
in effective 'reading comprehension. 



The Secretary of the National Eduction Association— Language Instruction 
Division, Madame Gao Huiying, concurred With this perspective on reading educa- 
tion. She spted that high priority goals for curriculum are to reduce teach- 
er-.centeredn<fss and increase . independent reading and self-gu1'ded learning in 
primary schools. She emphasized that reading in Chinese elementary schools 
.emphasizes pronunciation of characters at the outset of instruction with immedi- 
ate transition to silent reading and thinking activities. Representatives of 
the People s Educational Publishing House in Beijing stated that a major objec- . 
tive of elementary reading education is to enable students to comprehend the 
central ideas of newspaper articles and texts at equivalent difficulty 'evels. 
Finally, leading teachers in the Xian Secondary School pressed us, as members of 
the American Reading Study Team, for. ideas on how students could be taught 
strategies of comprehension that would apply to textbooks they had riot read. 
They are presently ^exploring how to test students' proficiency in the processes 
of reading as well as in the knowledge gained from these processes. 

These statements reflect an awareness that studehts must be taught to read 
and process these materials thoughtfully and critically in ways that are not at 
the present time widespread in Chirtose education. Educators are being encour- 
aged to progress beyond the requirements for memory and recitation toward 
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constructive Interpretations aitd critical reformulations'. The current policy 
for literacy ..1s not without Its precedents however, for Confucius has written 
/ that: . / 

* Learning without thought # 

Is labor lost; ff • • 

' .Thought without learning ' A ' 

Is perilous, J 

' —Confucius--Analects, Book II, Thapter XV 



• 




APPENWX I 

FINAL ITINERARY > 
READING SKILLS ACQUISITION STUDY TEAM 
TO THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
May 10-31, 1984 

Thursday, May 10 • ' 

~~ 7:55 p.m. Arr1vj5 Beijing Airport aboard Pan Am #17 / 

Proceed to: 
' Xlyuan Hotel 

Erligou 

. . Beijing 



Friday, May 11 ' 
* Morning < 



■ X 



g Rest 

1:10 p.m. Deparftnrtel * . 

1:30 .Central Institute of Educational Science Research (CIER): 

# Welcoming remarks (Zhang Jlyi, Director; Vice-President 

.of the Chinese Education Association) 
"•Reading Instruction! 1n China and CIER research on this 
subject" (Jiang Zhbngren, member, vCIER Academic 
* Committee; language\ Instruction specialist) ' 

"Psychological problems 1n reading research" (Wu Ta'ngdl, 
^ member, CIER Academic Committee; director o& 
educational psychology research x off ice) 
"The concentrated character-recognition method andveadlrg 

Instruction" (Zhang Tianruo, associate researcher 1n 
. pedagogy) 

Discussion and questions ». • 

Also present: 
Zhang Tian'en, Deputy Director, CIER 
Zhou Yu Hang, Deputy Director, CIER ' 
Wang Tie, Vice-chairman, CIER Academic Committee 
Jiang Shanye, member, CIER Academic Committee * 
Qu Cheng, member, CIER AcadenHc Committee; director of 

comparative education research office 
J1n Sh1ba1, member, CIER Academic Committee; comparative 
education specialist 
. 1 Zou Guangwel, director o*f educational theory division, 
' CIER 

Chen Pu, director of pedagogy research office, CIER 
/ Cao Qingyang, director of educational resource center. 
CIER 

Yu L1n< member, CIER Academic Committee; director of 
educational" system researcfrofflce *" 

Shi Hulzhong (f), deputy director of preschool 
children's education research office, CIER 

.Pah Ziyou, deputy director of pedagogy resea/ch office, 
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4:00 
6:00j 

^30 

# 

Saturday. May* 12 
7^20 a.uu\ 



7: *\ 



ll:t)0 

m 

1:20 p.m. 

r 

2:00 



4:45. 

Sunday. May 13 
6:00 a.m. 

7:00 p.m. 

Monday. May 14 
7:50 a.m. 



Zhang Jlaquan, deputy director 4 of education techno Togy 
, research office, CIER 

Mo Wenfan, director of library and resource materials, 

CIER ' • 

ZhangXIaoxu, deputy director of library and resource 

: materials, 4 CllR . * 

Xu Luchen, deputy editor-in-chief of Education . 

Researcti" journal 
Sun Yunren, former editor-in-chief of "Education 

Research; " member, CIER Academic Committee 

Returrr to hdtel ' 

' ' ' .< ■ . 

Depart hotel for Hongxlnglou Restaurant 

Welcoming banquet hosted by Zhang W&RSong, \Mce4l1n1ster of 
Education 1n charge of primary and secondaryf education . 



Depart hotel . 

Arrive at the Jlngshan SchooJ: f 
Welcome by He Hongchen, Headmaster 
Observe flag-ra1s1ng ceremony end morning calisthenics 
Observe fifth r grade Chinese class (Zhu Yingsheng,/ f 

instructor) ^ ' % 

Observe fifth-grade English class (Fang B1hu1, Instructor) 
Briefing (L1u Manhua., Principal of elementary school and 

developer of Chinese Instruction materials) 
Discussion and questions ■ ' • 



\ 



\ 



Depart Jlngshan School for hotel 
Depart hotel 

Arrive at the People's Educational Publishing House: 
Welcome and Introduction (L,1u Guozheng, 'editor) 
"Introduction to reading materials for elementary schools 
(He Huijun, curriculum developer; with Yuan Weizi, 
consultant, and L1 Zepeng, director of the publishing 
office) . 
Discussion and questions 
Visit book stacks 

Depart publishing house for hotel 

Depart hotel for tour of Great Wall and M1ng Tombs 
< Be1j1ng'opera* performance 

\ 

Depart hotel 
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8:30 



11:30 . 
1:30 p.m. 
2:00 



4:30 

7:00^ 

Tuesday, May 15 
8:20. a.m.' 

9:00 



11:00 1 
1:30 p.m, 
Afternoon 
6:30 



Arrfve at Beijing Normal University: 
Observe classes 1n experimental kindergarten 
Zhartg Houcan, chairperson, Psychology Department 

>Peng Danllng, vlce-chalrperson, Psychology Department 
r Chen 01, faculty member, Psychology Department 

* S uo E e 4 u ?* f ac"Hy member, psychology Department 
Gao Hulying, faculty member, Education Department 
Zhu Shlyuan,. faculty member, Education Department 
Lib Xlqlng, faculty-member, Chinese Department - : 
ZfcuVJIajue, faculty member, Chinese Department 
Mend Xlongwel, CIER 

Return' 



Depart 



to hotel 
hotel for CIER 



\ 



Presentations by delegation members at CIER: 
"The context of reading* Instruction 1n' American schools" 
(Dorothy.Str1ckland) V 

" R Guthr1er ndS ^ ref0rms 1n Amer1can wading" (John \ 
"Technology and Itsrole 1n reading Instruction" (Richard 

Venezky) • • • 

."Current research in the U.S. on reading and eduoatlon" 

(Richard Anderson) . 

Return to hotel 
Folk dar^ce performance 



Depa'rt /hotel 



Commission- on Language R&form: 
"Overview of language reform since 1949 and-introductlon 
to the experimental 'plnyln. character recognition/early 
reading and writing' method" (N1 Halshu) 
Also present: Chen Naihua ' > 

«4 



Return to hotel 
Depart hotel 



\ 



\ 



Visit Palace Museum and Friendship Store 

Return banquet at Kangle Restaurant 
Guests: * 
Zhang Wensong, Ministry of EducWon 
Zhang Jian, CIER ^ 
Zhang Tla^'en, CIER 
Zhou Ylillang, CIER- / 
Teng Chun, CIER 

Yu Fuzeng, Ministry of Education 
Ma Jialf, Ministry of Education 
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Li Zepeng, People's Educational Publishing House ^ 
He Hongchen, Jlngshan* School 
Zhao Hulwu, Beijing #1 Normal , School 
Wang Maozheng, Beijing #3 School for Deaf-mutes y 
L1 Bo, CIER 
Fu LI, CIER 



jWednesday, May 16 
8:15 a.m. 

9:00 



mm 

i 



11:30 • . 
> 

1:30 p.m. 

4:00 

7:00 



Thursday ^May 17 



8:00 



\ 



11:15 

% 

Afternoon 
; 5:00 p.m. 
\7:06 



Friday, May 18 
8:40 a.m. 



Depart hotel 



Beijing #1 Normal School:. 
Welcoming remarks^nd Introduction (Zhao Hulwu, Principal 1 ) 
"Traiifing* future elementary school teachers to teach 
v (Jnnese" (Yin Salfu, Instructor) 
* Also present: . v 

6e Shouxl, Vice-principal 
Liu Jlanhua, Instructor 
N1u Llanhua, instructor 
V Observe morning calisthenics. and classes 
7 Discussion and questions 

Return to hotel 

4 

Depart for Sunnier Palace* 
Return to hotel 

Performance of magic and acrobatics 



Depart hotel 

Beijing #3 School for Deaf-mutes 
Welcoming remarks and Introduction (Wang Maozheng, 

Vice-principal ) * . 

Observe classes and sewing workshop 
Discussion and questions 

Return to. hotel 

Rest 



Depart hotel for.tyain station 

Train #89 for Huhhot (dinner on boaVd) 



Arrive In Huhhot; met by: % 
We1 Xlan (Deputy director, Inner MoTigol la. Autonomous 

Region Education Department) 
Qln Zhengql (Deputy director, Administrative Office of the 

Innej Mongolia Autonomous Region Education Department) 
Song flencheng (Deputy chief, First Office) of Higher 

Education) 
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■■»r 



11^00 



A 



2:Q0 t p.m. 



Ulantuke (deputy chief, Office of Minority Education) 
Depart for S1z1wang Banner, . • » 

Arrive IrFSIzlwang Banner/; met by: * 
Chen Dehua [f] (Head, $1z1wang Banner) 
,Dang<fa1 (Director, Slzlwahg- Banner Education Office) 
•PengsW (Supervisor, S1z1wang Banner MorfgoH an' Schools) 
L1 X1nm1n (Director,/ Slzlwang Banner Office of Cultural 
and Educational Affairs) * 

Lunch and rest . * * . 

Vls^t Ulanhua Mongolian Elementary School: 
Welcoming remark? and Introduction (Langtou, Principal) 
Observe classes. • 
Discussion and questions 



' 3:15 


/ uc^ar t Tur WangTU origduG fc 


4:30 

• 


Visit Balylnhushao Mongolian Elementary School 


5:30 


Sightseeing m 


7:30 


Music and. dance performance 

• 


Overnight • 


Wangfu Brigade tourist yurts 


: Saturday, May 19 
5:00 a m 


uepart ,wangru Brigade fz for Huhhot 


9:30 


Equestrian performance 


10:45 


• • Br J? 1 f J n g J on education in Inner Mongolia Autonomous Region 
(Wei X4an) # * 


2:30 

» 


$ * 

Visits to Tomb of Wang Zhaojun, Minorities Products store 
and Historical Museum 

• 


' 7:00 


#264 train to Beijing 


Sunday, -May 20 
9:30 a.m. 

• 


• 

Arrive Beljiny, proceed to airport 


11:30 


Farewell lunch In airport dining room 


/ 12:45 p.m. 


CAAC flight #1201 to XiaiT 

* 




Arrive Xian, proceed to People'.s Mansions 




Visit Xian city wall 


Monday, MayJl 
7:50 a.m. 


Xian Secondary School: 
Welcome and briefing (Han Zerrggtrf , -Principal ) 
Also present: * 



Geng Jingxiong, director of language teaching and 



12:30 p.m. 
2:00 



Tuesday » May 7.2 
8:00 a.m. 

v 10:30 „ 

1:30 p.m. 

3:00 

4:00 

5:00 

Wednesday. May 23 
8:10 a.m. 

11:05 . 
3:00 p.m. 

« 

5:15 

Thursday. May 24 
8:30 a.m. 



Research ♦ * 

L1u Djjigfu, head of language teaching and research group 
Fan, Xinhua (f), language teacher . <* .* 

Liu tuy1ng*(f)r language, teacher 



Observe Chinese language and scfence classes 
• Discussion, and questions ~ 

Visit the Big Wild Goose Pagoda 



Youth Road E1ementa/y-$c1tool : >. 
Welcome and briefing (Ba1 Fuy1, V1ce-pr1nc^al^ 
Also, present: • * 4 jj 

Ba1 Youzhang, director of Instwctlon 
- s Yang Yuzhl, mathematics teacher 

Shi Baozong, mathematics teacher" »• 

L1u Xlulan," art teacher *' l 

Yang Fanghua, Chinese teachor :• 

B1 Yljuan, Chinese <.each$r 

Wu Ylng, Chinese teacher \ 

Zhang Tlarftal," Chinese t^lt 
observe Chinese language and history classes* and preschool 

group : 
Discussion and questions 
Cultural performance by students 

Visit Huaqing hot springs 
Visit Q1n Army vaults 

und of flin Sh1 Huar 
Visit Banpo Museum r ^ 

Visit Shaanxl Provincial Museum and Stple Forest 
Visit Fenghuang Embroidery Factory \^ 

CAAC flight #2501 to Shanghai 

Arrive Shanghai; proceed to People's Restaurant for lunch; 
shopping on Nanjing Road 

.Depart by train for Hangzhou 

.Arrive Hangzhou, proceed to Zhejiang Guest House 



Depart for drulse of West Lake and visits to Huagaag Park 
and Liuhe fagoda , 



Visit burial 



2:00 p.m. Visit to Friendship store and Hangzhou Exhibition Hall 
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• - 3:2 ° . \ V1s1t *> Du Jlnsheng Silk Weaving and Embroidery Factory ; 
, \ 7:15 . Recital by Central. <>pera Academy 
m Friday. Mav 25 " * ' ^ 

9MXm. Visit, to Zhejjang Preschool Teachers Training School 

Secretary) 1rltrodwct l on (Luo ^Isun, Pr incipa l and Part 
•x Also present: . 

Chen Oongl In, Vice-Principal 
Ding Blylng, Vice-Principal 

Qlao'Defeng, Director of Teaching and Research Group 
Discussion And questions H 
V l] s ]l "wslc and dance classes and dormitories 

Visit experimental- kindergarten 

' m 2:00 p.m. .Visit to Llngyln Temple, Jade Springs and Temple of Yue Fel 

7:ff0 ^ -Visit to Qlanjlang Sparo-tlmeMTt School 
, > Welcome and Introduction (Zhan Shaowen, Principal- and 

— , founder) \ # 

Observe EmJIsh^cl asses \ 

Saturday, fla y? 26 

9:00 a. nr. Visit to Hangzhou University: 

We p?es1diSt) n 11 * Professor of Ps * ch °logy and former- 

I Tych^ogJ) (Wan9 A } Sheng » cha1 " nan » Department of 
, Also present: • / 

J1 2 9 {f rof ? ss ° r <>* Child Psychology) 
Wang Wenjlan (Professor of Child Psychology), 
Lu Wanjun (Lecturer .In Child- Psychology) 1 * 
Lu Hong (Assistant In Child Psychology) 
Gao Man (Assistant 1n Educational. Psychology) 
Li Kang (Assistant in Psychology) 

1:00 * iangzho!! 8 " 9 FaCt ° ryi sh ° Pp1n 9 1n downtown 

* » 

4:00 j Train #352 to Shanghai 

9:15 Arrive Shanghai; proceed to Cypress Hotel 

Sunday. May 27 *" » " / 

8:30 a.m. Visit Zhabel district Children's Palace: 

Welcfome and- introduction 
Cultural performance 
Tour^jf Children's Palace 

1:30 p.m." Cruise on Huangpu River 
Monday, May 28 

8:30 a.m. Visit Shanghai Foreign Languages School 
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12:00 noon 



1:30 p.m. 



7:15 

Tuesday, Hay 29 
9:00 a.m. 



f 



12:00 noon^ 
2:00 p.m. 

4:00 



Welcome and Introduction (Chen We1 , ,V1ce-P*1nc1pal ) ■/ 
Observe classes / 
Discussion and questions * . # •/ 

Also present: . . . * 

Xue Junqlu, Deputy Director of Teaching- Programs 

Gu Yunqlan, Secretary' to ,t he Office of the Principal 
. Tang Rulfen, English teacher 
'Zhang Hulfen, English teacfier 
' Yang X1ngy1, English- teacher 

Ma Wentong, English teacher 

Chen Ya'nan, Chinese teacher 

Wang L1ngl1ng, Chinese teacher 

Lunch at Old Town Restaurant; visit area around Yuyuan and 
Temple of the City God 

Visit Shanghai Nanshi District Experimental Elementary 

School , „ J J 

Welcome and introduction (Yuan Rong, Principal) 

Observe classes 
Discussion and questions 
Also present: 
L1n Youyu, Vice-Principal • 

Yang Lljuan, Geography teacher . . 

Jin Mlngjie,, Chinese teacher 

» 

Perfognance of "Fragrant Magnolia" ( Mulan Plaoxlang ) 

Vts*1t East China Normal University 

Welcome and introduction * 
' Briefing on reading research (Zeng Xingchu, Professor of 

Psychology) 
Observe classes and visit library 
Discussion and questions m * 
Also present: 

M1ao Xiaochun, Chairman, Psychology Department 

Zhu Manshu, Researcher in Psychology 

Wan Yunylng / 

Liao Yichun / 

Lunch at East China /Normal University 

Shopping at- Arts ano Crafts Store of 'the Shanghai Exhibition 
HalV, the Friendship Store, and Hualnan Road 

Return to hotel 



& 



-is, 

;i 



■i: 



' Wednesday, May 3D 
8:30 a.m. 



Visit" Number 4 Normal School 
Welcome and introduction (L1 
Observe classes 

'* Discussion and questions 4 



Yan, Vice-Principal) 
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2:00 p.m. 



4^0 
6:30 



Thursday. May 31 
9:00 a.m. 

11:00 

' 12:00 noon 

1:20 p.m. 



f . Also present: P 
. Lu Xlang, Vice-Principal 

Kang Yongxlhg, Deputy Director of Teaching Programs 
. mm Zhonghao, Head, Chinese language teaching and 
*. 1 . Tresearch group , \ '* " 

Zhang Pingnan, Instructor, Chinese language teaching * 

methods ' 
Wang Yongmlng, Secretary to the Principal 

Meeting and discussion with representatives from 
Shanghai Youth and Children's Publishing House: 

' Trlnslat?i! 01r * ctor > \ Qf L^rary Editing and 
Yu Pelmlng, Editor, History ^ ' 

Dal Yangfan, Editor-in-chief, "Little Friends" 
*nff^^unbua, Editor and translator, publications for 
the retarded 

Shanghai Education Publishing House: 
Gu Fangbfcn, Deputy Editor-in-chief 
' Hu HulfJiU Director, Office of Editing and Translating 
TOt £3l s * n P* win 
Chen-Mtaoxlao, kdltor, "Chinese language Instruction in 

elementary schools" 
Dal Keq1, Editor-in-chief, "Reading through Pictures" 
Fan Snougang, Editor, "Studying the Chinese Language", 

Depart publishing house 

farewell dinner at Cypress Hotel 
Also present: 
Shi Yanblng 
Gu Fangben 

Yuan Rong <r 

Visit. Temple of the? Jade Buddha 

Return to hotel • 

Depart for airport 

Return to U.S. on Pan Am flight #18 
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.APPENDIX. II 
MEMBERS OF THE U.S. READING STUDY TEAM 



Richard C. Andersen' 



professor of Psychology; .Professor of Ecfucatlooj " 
Director, Center for the Study df Readfna, University 
of Illinois-Champaign (Delegation leader} > 



Irene J. Athey 



Isabel L. Beck 



Professor of Education; Dean; *Gradua,te .School of v 
Education, Rutgers University ' 



Professor of Education, School of Education; Co-» 
.^Director, Reading and Comprehension Unit, Learning 
Research and Devejopment Center, .University of 
Pittsburgh " 



Mae Chu-Chang 
John T. Guthrie 



Education Consultant, The World Bank 

Director, Center for Educational Research and 
Development, College of Education, University of 
Maryland-College Perk 

(At time of visit to China: Director of Research, 
International Reading Association) 



Dorothy S. Strickland 



Professor of Education*, Department of Curriculum* and. 
Teaching, Teachers , Col lege, Columbia University 



Ovid'J.L. Tzeng 



Professor of Psychology, University of Callfornia- 
. Riverside; Director, Center for Orthography, Reading 
kand Dyslexic Studies, University of 'Calif ornla- 
- Berkeley and The Salk Institute 



Richard L. Venezky 



Unidel Professor of Educational Studies and Computer 
and Information Services, University- of Delaware 



June Y. Mei 



Program Associate, National Committee on U.S. -China 
Relations (Delegation secretary) 
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jfie Office of Educational Research and Improvement, a new 
office within the Departments Education, seeks to build an 
effective educational improvement system through basic and ~ 
applied research, development, demonstration, and dissemina- 
tion projects* Its activities yield the opportunity to 
examine both short and long-term issues and problems in 
cducaffon. OERI links research wj.th demonstration programs 
afid practical applications. It also links local schools 
with federally supported research seeking to solve problems 
faced in the classroom and in the school system. 

OERI's program components support research and improvement 
activities at all grade !<*/els from preschool through 
.graduate school, as well as activities related to vocational 
and adult education. These programs focus on identifying 
and supporting exemplary school programs, public libraries, 
and production of educational television programs. 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
1200 19tti Street, N.W. , Brown Building 
4 Washington, D.C. 20036 

(202) 254-6413 

j 

r * *. * * 

The National Committee on UnitecT*States-China Relations is a 
public, non-profit, educational organization which encourag- 
es understanding of China ^nd the^ United States among 
citizens of both countries. The Committee's purpose is 
carried out through a program of exchanges had educational 
activities. Exchanges focus primarily on\ governance, h 
development, and culture and communication. "^Educational * 
activities build upon such exchanges through conferences and 
meetings on related subjects, advisory services for organ- 
izations and individuals interested in participating in the 
exchange process, and information services. 

'The work of the National Committee is made possible by major 
p.ranfs f ron r ho United Srares Departi. *»nt of Education and 
t ho I "t t i tod States Informal Ion Agency % and t>v com rf but Ions 
froir public-spirited corpor.ir ions, fcMind.it Ions, and private 
< it j;:< ns. 

National Committer on I'.S.-Oifi'n HHatinrs 
7 77 United Naci.M-.s ?\a?n 
Now York, NVw York IOC1/ 
(.1?) 9??-1385 
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